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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


MONDAY, 2ND MAY, at 6p.m. The first of three CANTOR LECTURES on 
Stone in Architecture’, entitled ‘Stone as a Building Material’, by R. J. Schatter, 
B.Sc., M.A., of the Building Research Station, D.S.I.R. (he lecture will be 
illustrated with lantern slides.) 


WEDNESDAY, 4TH MAY, at 2.30 p.m. TRUEMAN WOOD LECTURE. ‘New Ways 
Flying’, by Major Oliver Stewart, M.C., A.F.C., Editor of Aeronautics. 
Ek. Munro Runtz, F.R.I.C.S., Chairman of Council of the Society, will preside. 


(The lecture will be illustrated with a tilm and lantern slides.) 


THURSDAY, 5TH MAY, at 5.15 p.m. COMMONWEALTH SECTION. ‘Recent Trends 
in Colonial Economic Development’, by Sir Hilton Poynton, K.C.M.G., Joint 
Deputy Under-Secretary of State, Colonial Office. Sir Alan Burns, G.C.M.G., 
United Kingdom Representative on the ‘Trusteeship Council of the United 


Nations, will preside. (‘Tea will be served from 4.30 p.m.) 


MONDAY, QTH MAY, at 6p.m. ‘The second of three CANTOR LECTURES on 
‘Stone in Architecture’, entitled ‘The Weathering, Preservation and Restoration 
of Stone Buildings’, by R. J. Schatter, B.Sc., M.A. (Uhe lecture will be illustrated 
with a film and lantern slides.) 


WEDNESDAY, IITH MAY, at 2.30 p.m. ‘The Planning of Roads’, by Ek. W. H. 
Vallis, M.I.Mun.E., F.R.1I.C.S., County Surveyor of Kent. E. Munro Runtz, 
F.R.LC.S., Chairman of Council of the Society, will preside. (he paper will 


be illustrated with lantern slides.) 


MONDAY, 16TH MAY, at 6p.m. The last of three CANTOR LECTURES on 
‘Stone in Architecture’, entitled ‘The Stonemason’s Craft’, by W. F. Haslop. 
Che lecture will be illustrated with lantern slides.) 


WEDNESDAY, ISTH MAY, at 2.30 p.m. POPE MEMORIAL LECTURE. ‘Some Recent 
Development in the Chemistry of Nucleic Acids’, by Sir Alexander ‘lodd, M.A.,, 
D.Se., F.R.S., Professor of Organic Chemistry, University of Cambridge. 
Sir Robert Robinson, O.M., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Wayntlete Professor of 


Chemistry, Oxford University, will preside. 
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PHURSDAY, I9TH MAY, at 5.15 p.m. COMMONWEALTH PION, 
HOLLAND MEMORIAL LECTURE. “Sctentific Research in India’. by Profes 
Altréd Egerton, M.A., D.Sec.. F.R.S. The Right Honble. Viscount \ 
GC... G.C.LE., F.R.S.. will preside. (‘The | 
illustrated with lantern slides 


ecture 
‘Tea will be served from 4.30 p.m. 
Fellows are entitled to attend any of the above n eetings without ticket 


may also bring two guests. When they cannot accompany their guests, | 


may give them special passes, books of which can be obtained on app 


to the Sec retary. 


OPENING OF INDUSTRIAL AR7 / 
KNHIBITION 


Vhe Right Honble. Sir David Eccles, K.C.V.O., M.P.. 
announced in the Journal, had hoped to open the annual exhibiti 
winning and commended designs submitted in the 1954 Industrial Art Burs 
Competition, will unfortunately be prevented because of the General | 
from doing this. he exhibition will be held in the Society’s House from 
28th May, and will now be opened without ceremony. 


BEQUESTS TO THE SOCIEF 7) 


‘The Council are anxious that all bequests to the Society, however smal! 
not be lost sight of and in view of the small amount of space remaining j 
eatrance hall for inscriptions of ‘Principal Benefactors of the Society’ th 


decided to institute a special book in which gifts which cannot be includ 


paid 


a Special Legacies Fund (unless bequeathed tor special purposes) wh 


these lists will be duly inscribed. The moneys themselves will be 


hoped to build up imto a substantial endowment for the Society's 
although it will not constitute a formal trust 


PROGRAMME FOR THE PO2ND SESS LON 
The Council will shortly be considering the programme of meetings fo 
forthcoming Session, and Fellows are invited to forward to the Sec: 


sugvestions for lectures and papers by rst June. 


CORRECTIONS TO REGISTER OF MEMBERS 


In order that the register of Members may be kept as correct and up to 


as possible, it would be appreciated if Fellows would kindly inform the Sec: 


as soon as any change of address takes place, or there is any alteration 
personal description which should be recorded, 

A number of Fellows, for instance, are still listed with their last wat 
although they may not now use it, while others may have acquired decorat 
or degrees which should properly be added to their names. Informatior 
kind would assist in the correct designation of Fellows. 
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INSTITUTIONS Ik VION 


ler the Societv’s Bye he Counci! may admit into union 


rganization whose objects are similar to those of the Society. 
ragement of arts, manufactures or commerce. ‘This wide detinition e: 
and scientific institutions, libraries, universities, schools, colleges and the 


1 it is the Council’s desire that the number of these Institutions in Unio 


i? 


1 be increased. ‘The privileges attacning thereto ar¢ much the same as 


lividual Fellowship, and include, for an annual subscription of £3 a 
ceipt of the fortnightly Journal and the right of ai appointed representati 
se the library and to attend meetings. 
possible that many Fellows may ke connected with, 
organizations which might benefit as a result of associating with thi 
ty in this way, and fuller details of the scheme will gladly be sent on re quest 


r to Fellows or direct to bodies suggested. 


MEETING OF COUNCIL 


\ meeting of Council was held on Monday, 18th April, 1955. Present 
t Goodale (in the Chair); Mr. F. H. Andrews; Sir Alfred Bossom: Si 
nk Brown; Mr. P. A. Le Neve Foster; Mr. John Gloag; ‘Vhe Earl of Halsburv : 
\. C. Hartley; Dr. R. W. Holland; Sir Harry Lindsay; Mr. F. A. Mercer; 
William Ogg; Mr. E. M. Rich; Professor A. E. Richardson: Mr. A. R. N 


rts; Sir Andrew Rowell; Sir Harold Saunders: Sit Selwyn Selwyn-Clarke 


John Simonsen; Sir Stephen ‘Vallents; Mr. William Will, and Mr. J. G. 
ilson; with Mr. K. W. Luckhurst (Seer tary), Mr. R. V. C. Cleveland-Stevens 


eputy Secretary) and Mr. David Lea (Assistant Secretary). 


TIONS 


he following candidates were dulv elected Fellows of the Society: 


Andrews, Keith, Liverpool. 

Anwyl-Davies, Thomas, M.D., B.S., F.R.C.P., London 

\viward, George Richard Charles, Kenton, Middx 

Blee, The Rev. Arthur, Hassocks, Sussex. 

Charlebois, Roland-Heérard, Montreal, Canada. 

Cowie, Alfred Tenant, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.R.C.V.S., Reading, Berks 
Gairy, The Hon. Eric Mathew, M.L.C., M.E.C., St. George’s, Grenada, B.W.] 
Gray, Frederick Philip, A.R.C.A., London 

(;summerson, Alan Mosby, Bradford, Yorks. 

Harper-Davies, Miss Evelyn May, London 

Haynes, ‘Thomas Charles, Esher, Surre\ 

Heaven, Frank Henry, A.R.I.B.A., A.R.I.C.S., London 

Helps, Sidney Martin, London 

Henderson, Donald Robert, Baghdad, Iraq 

Hughes, Henry Bryan, Broughton, Cheshire. 

Jack, Norman Drysdale, Aylesbury, Bucks. 

Kothary, Kantilal Laxmichand, M.B., B.S., Palanpur, Bombay, India 
Kreft, Gerhard, B.Se., A.R.I.C., Plumstead, Cape, South Africa. 
Nicholass, Captain Bertram George, Salford, Lanes. 
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Nicoll, Siv John, K.C.M.G., Singapore. 
Noble, Charles Wycliffe, A.R.I.B.A., London. 

{)yvesanya, Oyenuyi Arolabu, London. 

Roman, John J., Zurich, Switzerland 

Russell, Edward, Baildon, Yorks. 

Saunders, David, Basingstoke, Hants. 

Storr, Ronald Grav, A.R.C.A., West Hartlepool, Co. Durham 
Thaxton, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth, B.Arch., London. 

Walsh, Mrs. Marjorie P., Motspur Park, Surrey. 

Watkinson, Frank, Woking, Surrey. 


The following have been awarded Associate Membership as wint 


Industrial Art Bursaries in 1954: 


Bennett, Miss Eleanor Margaret, Uckfield, Sussex. 
Burke, ‘Thomas Alan, St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancs. 
Huckstepp, Miss Hilary Diane, London. 

Jones, Miss Valerie Marjorie, Coventry, Warwicks. 
Knight, Brian Harold, London. 

Pemberton, Richard David, Surbiton, Surrey. 
Smith, Miss Joan Yvonne, Birmingham. 


The following was admitted as an Institution in Union under Bye-Law 


The Bishop Auckland Technical Institute, Co. Durham. 


ALBERT MEDAL 


Further consideration was given to the award of the Albert Medal for 195 


CONFERENCE ON MARKET RESEARCH 


On the recommendation of the Special Activities Committee and wit 
encouragement of other national bodies interested in the subject, the Cor 
decided to convene in the autumn a representative conference to discuss 
subject of ‘Overseas Market Research—fact-finding as a practical aid to © 


sales’. 


SIR ALFRED BOSSOM’S VISIT TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Sir Alfred Bossom submitted a report on his recent visit to South Afric 
his contacts with Fellows of the Society in that country. 


SECRETARY'S VISIT TO NORTH AMERICA 

The Secretary submitted his official report on his visit to Canada ar 
United States, and handed over to the Council the commemorative p! 
(illustrated on page 311 of the Journal for 1st April) the formal presentatior 
which had been made to him at the Canadian Bicentenary Banquet. It 
decided to refer the reports of Sir Alfred Bossom and the Secretary to a sp 


committee charged with the consideration of the Society’s associations overs 


EXAMINATIONS 


It was reported that the entries for the Whitsun series of examinat 


totalled 43,454, as compared with 41,745 in 1954. 


OTHER BUSINESS 


A quantity of financial and other business was transacted. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF MUSIC 


Three Cantor Lectures 


I. MUSIC IN 


by 


EDUCATION 


GREENHOUSE ALLT, Mus.D., F.T.C.L., F. 
Principal, Trinity College of Music 


Monday, 7th February, 1955 


When education became compulsory 85 years ago and when the ‘Revised 


Code’ omitted to make any mention of music in education, the lone voice 


Mr. Winterbotham, addressing a House of Commons notoriously in- 
ferent to the claims of music, posed the rhetorical question: ‘What was the 
ct produced by the study of music ?’ ‘Music’, he said, ‘required order, method, 
ntion and quickness; it practised the memory and was the only study that 
ily cultivated the imagination of which young and untutored minds were 
apable’. ‘This comprehensive statement of opinion might well complete my 
treatment of this subject, so precise, so cogent and so authoritative does it 

ind; on the other hand, the five thousand words required of me are quite 
nsufficient fully to expand its implications. It is only fair to Mr. Winterbotham 
» add that before he sat down he told the House in memorable words of his 


tudy of music and assured the members that ‘the pleasure it now occasioned 


im Was so intense that it even led him sometimes almost to resist the fascination 
f coming down to the House’. ‘Thus his final argument stressed the pleasurable 
ispect of music in education which should be a constant factor, for all astheti 
learning must be accompanied by joy. 
\ly subject clearly lends itself to many lines of approach. Should it be a treatise 
the history of music in education? Should it be an analysis of the functions 
music as an educative factor? Should it comprise a survey of the diverse 
methods which have been devised to impart a knowledge of music? Or should 
seek to attempt to penetrate the mysteries of the power of organized sound 
hrough its physiological and psychological effects on the young? Each of thes« 
nues of approach invites exciting exploration. 
he historic place of music in education would start with classical allusions. 
rst, Plato’s admonition in his Laws that ‘education should come through the 
ises and Apollo’. And again, in his Republic, Book III: ‘Musical education is 
paramount importance, because rhythm and harmony enter most powerfully 
to the innermost part of the soul bearing grace with them, so making graceful 
who is rightly trained. Beautiful things he would praise and, receiving 
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them with joy into his soul, would be nourished by them and becoms 
and good’. After scanning the centuries during which Plato’s advic 
practically ignored, the historic approach would culminate in a survey o 
striking achievement of twentieth century educational policy which has 
lished music as an integral part of the curriculum in schools. 

An analysis of the function of music as an educative factor would lead th: 
a maze ot psychological theory, in search of cogent reasons why music shou 
considered to excel as an intellectual and emotional discipline, calcul 
contribute to the psychic equilibrium of children and adults. 

\ survey of the diverse methods which have been devised to impart a | 
ledge of music, such as training in aural perception and in pitch definitioy 
pulse recognition, rhythmic control and the subtleties of rubato; in 
synchronization of eye and ear in reading, and a knowledge of notation 
tone graduations and the appreciation of colour and timbre, of homop 
and polyphonic textures, tonality, orchestral and choral techniques; in 
(for music has the equivalent of a solid form or shape, although it is ent 
unsubstantial), and finally in the various methods of cultivating the pow 


recall and the enrichment of memory without which musical relationship 
valueless and meaningless. ‘his approach might bewilder through its inti: 
variety, yet it might suggest personal links with the experience of each on 

‘To seek to penetrate the mysteries of the power of organized sound th: 
its physiological and psychological etlects on the young and on adults 
lead us back to the dawn of the human era into speculations magic and meta 
physical, through countless records of experiences and on to the most 
researches of physicists, neurologists and experimental psychologists who, 
sensitive instruments (such as the electro-encephalograph) record and atte: 
to interpret patterns of nerve impulses and emotional states resulting from t 
impact of stimuli, including music, on living organisms. 

Any one of these avenues of approach would provide interesting material 
full investigation or for speculation. However, that I may not cast my net 
wide, I propose to limit myself to the implications of the statement with w 
I began, consider some of the practical issues which arise from the vari 
approaches I have outlined, and from time to time, if 1 may be permitt 
personal note, speak of my own experience of music in education; for I s; 
not as an educationist concerned with music, but as a musician vitally concer: 
with education. 

The claims which Mr. Winterbotham made 85 years ago in the Ili 
can be substantiated and demonstrated by any experienced teacher of mus 
and the results of the training of the young in music which justify these c! 
can be observed in thousands of schools and colleges throughout the cou: 
He claimed, you will recall, that music required order, method, attention 
quickness, that it practised the memory and imagination. In acquiring 
of ear, eye and movement in vocal and instrumental performance, ‘orde: 
method’ are required; the fleeting and invisible nature of sound den 
‘attention’ and intense concentration in listening; for perception and rea: 
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sible symbols of notation, and in the co-ordination of eye, ear and muscular 
ment in performance ‘quickness’ is needed; if the essential patterns ot 
d and formal shapes of compositions are to be retained, registered and 
snized ‘memory’ must be practised (for a theme or subject developed and 
yitulated is meaningless unless remembered); and finally, with aural and 
| imagery developed to a high degree in the appreciation of musical meaning 
terpretation, the ‘imagination’ must be cultivated with an ever deepening 
tic insight concerned with beauty as revealed in sound. 
[y own experience as a teacher of music confirms all the claims that Mr 
terbotham made, for my experience has extended long enough for me to be 
to observe the results of my work with children, many of whom have now 
n to maturity in middle age. It has been my happy privilege to open the 
into the wonderful world of sound for innumerable young people and to 
» them to experience and understand the joy and solace that music can bring 


their lives. 


HOME INFLUENCE 


\lusic in education, when I began teaching 45 years ago, as in my own 
iol days, was a completely different proposition from what it is at the present 

. It never ceases to delight me to know that a quite small child nowadays 

n, and often does, bring to the nursery and infant schools a variety of musical 
erience from radio, television and recording (which was, of course, impossible 
the early part of this century). Last week I listened to a record played over th: 
lio at the request of a child of four years old and, while approving the simple 
vthmic pattern which had delighted the child and deploring the sub-human 
sounds made by the ‘crooner’, I reminded myself again of the power that science 
; placed in our hands as teachers of music, in the magic of broadcasting and 
{in the splendid help and encouragement that that much criticized but unique 
institution, the British Broadcasting Corporation, has given to the art of music. 
Now that television has been added, giving the powerful aid of the visual 
sense, children may see in action songs and games the rhythmic movement 
which has been stimulated by the music they are experiencing rhythmically in 
ind. (It should be remembered that music enjoyed as a self-sufficient and 
stract art comes much later, with knowledge and growing skills.) At a quite 
rly age, the smallest children who have loved to ‘Listen with Mother’ or who 


sample the delights of “Uncle Mac’, have now undoubtedly joined ‘Andy Pandy’ 


songs and rhythmic games. My youngest grandchild, Jane, just before sh« 
s a year old could respond, as no doubt thousands of other babies do, to 
thmic sound and would supply a missing note, with a fair shot at the pitch, 
1 nursery rhyme. 
Let me remind you that the relationship of tone and semitone and the tetra- 
rdal formation of our tempered scale have to be learned by all ou 
dren. It is a purely fortuitous circumstance that they were born into western 
ic, Which is understood internationally but is not a universal language. 
among the numbers of musical systems, of whose existence I have no reason 
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to doubt, although I have little knowledge of their wsthetics, there may b¢ 
as many languages as beset the etvmologist in his search for the ‘mother t 
‘The musical system from which my musical thinking derives is cultural cur 
over a large area of the globe and is fast extending its domain, but I an 
too that it can mean just nothing to many who enjoy other musical systems 

If children have the good fortune to be born into a musical home and 
and have one parent, especially a mother in whose movements, as sh« 
them or plays with them, there is rhythmic vitality, and in whose voice, 
lulls them to sleep with nursery rhymes, is true intonation and charm of 
then the foundations for music are well and truly laid in the education o! 
children, 


NURSERY AND INFANT SCHOOLS 


The main function of a modern teacher is to make sponteneous le: 
possible. In the nursery and infant schools, the children not only learn t 
but to use simple instruments of percussion for rhythmic training, su: 
drums, cymbals, triangles and tambourines. There are also instruments 
present opportunities to explore a small range of pitch either in fixed 1 
as with xylophones, or single notes, as with chime-bars which it is fun fi 
children to place in scale-wise order and which enable them to lear: 
formation of a scale by trial and error. 

Inevitably the question arises of how much of the music and the lite: 
that we provide for children meet their urgent needs? And how much is su; 
imposed by adult enthusiasms which may, and often do, pre-suppos« 
emotional machinery in the child? Myths, legends, fables, fairy tales and nu: 
rhymes are the creation of the imagination of man and into them he has w 
his dreams, his hopes, his fears, his experience and his phantasies—t 
monstrous and irrational. Make-believe, so dear to children from an earl 
and which survives in adults as imagination and creative energy, includes 1 
and fable, totem and taboo, symbolism, animism in the personification of inani: 
things and the forces of nature. The verses of nursery rhymes give the raw 
of poetry and a glint of nearly every emotion, and have their place in the 1 
stream of poetry; while the tunes have a spontaneity and rhythmic charm \ 
enchant—tunes that are seeds which have germinated and which can, lat: 
life, delight through their associations when they have grown and blosso 
within the formal designs and complex schemes of composers. By their ¢ 
of poetry and music, nursery rhymes abide in our hearts, and they undoubt: 
meet the urgent needs of children. 

Some children, matter-of-fact and sophisticated, or overwhelmed pe 
by materialistically minded parents, seem to by-pass or escape the age of pha! 
in childhood; this stifling of instinctive development in the very young is | 
deplored. We hear the results if or when their creative faculty functions in 1 
later in life. It has remained for a Soviet writer in this scientific age to p1 
a bright little book which demonstrates that science is the only Wonde: 
and that the antics of atoms are more amusing than ‘Hop o’ my ‘Thumb’! 
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you have seen very young minds stimulated by nursery rhymes, you will 
seen what Quiller Couch meant when he said that ‘once you have set the 
's imagination on fire, you can do no more than watch it consume the 
tials of poetry’—also of melody in nursery rhymes. For, as Plutarch 
te, ‘A child’s mind is not a vessel to be filled, but a fire to be kindled’. here 
few aspects of the education of the very young that are not enriched by 
act with nursery verse and tune. 
imple and spontaneous rhythmic movement, or just passive enjoyment ot 
sensuous pleasure of sound in melody—for all music does not excite to 
ement—this should be their experience, together with opportunities to 
lore the possibilities of self-made sound in their play, when a music corner 
wided and equipped with instruments at their school. Happy indeed are 
hildren who have a teacher who can pattern to them in her voice, with 
hmic ease and colourful tone quality, nursery rhymes and songs of childhood. 
in the nursery and infant schools is the perfect moment to create interest 
ind to impart a love of, music and a sensitivity to rhythmic sound; here, 
nation can become an experience, linked with ‘Sol-fa’ as an aural aid, whic h 
last through life; here, characterization in action is always possible and the 
itement of a response to the lilt of a song in movement and mood, for example, 
rching, pulling, heaving, rowing. All this is joy to the children. Here, as the 
or school becomes imminent, specially designed and printed music-script 
lated to the simple songs already experienced in sound, and children may 
me initiates into the fellowship of those happiest of all musicians— the 
ect sight-readers. 
here is, however, a type of adult singer, the singer ‘by ear’, who scorns to 
to read music and who can learn by rote with phenomenal speed and 
iracy to imitate and reproduce the melodic line as sung, played or recorded. 
intrusion of the printed score, the analysis of tonality, intervals and the 
icacies of notation for subtle rhythmic patterns, they state, would come 
een them and the music. I have heard this point of view, this ‘heresy’ 
led persuasively, but I remain unconvinced. ‘That human beings in adult 
should emulate the birds seems to set small value on the qualities of intellect, 
ich should distinguish their performance from ornithological accomplish- 
its! Oddly enough, in the 1880s, when a ‘grant-in-aid’ had to be earned by 
schools, it was officially laid down that a grant of one shilling per head 
ild be earned if singing was successfully taught by note, but only sixpence 


taught by rote! 


JUNIOR SCHOOLS 


\luch valuable work is being done in the junior schools by teachers of general 
cts who themselves have a love for music, but they are often inadequately 
ed in music to give expert guidance during these formative years. Conditions 
r in various parts of the country, but the provision of music teachers is an 
omic and staffing problem which has yet to be solved. A wide variety of 
cal experience, mainly in group work, is the chief requirement of the junior 
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school age—gregariousness being an outstanding characteristic of most c! 
between the age of seven and 11 plus. Here they should meet challenges t 
growing skill and energy. Interest is created under inspiring teachers 
themselves possess singing voices that are tuneful and desirable as patte: 
the children to imitate, who stress musical meaning—for the mood and n 


come first in the study of music—and who may also be good instrur 


executants who can stimulate in their pupils a desire for similar achie 
Also the urge is often spontaneous to acquire a knowledge of notation, t 
music and to attempt instrumental work on, for example, the pianoforte, re: 
bamboo pipe or in string classes; whereas, under teachers lacking 1 
skills, a real love for music is rarely engendered, and interest, if it is there, s 
survives. 

Much has been achieved by the B.B.C.’s excellent music broadcast 
schools, and many a junior school is able to give the children musical exper 
and information through this service, even where there is no trained mu 
on the staff. 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


‘Teachers of music discover a wide range of musical ability and attainme: 
changing from school to school. In cathedral choir schools, for instance, the 1 
teaching is highly specialized, and the boys have possibly won a place not 
because of the quality of their voices but because of their ability to grop: 
way through the lesser mysteries of musical notation, having perhaps com: 
musical families. It was my good fortune to teach for some years in such a sc! 
one where the boys receive an education in which music has a prominent | 
and where they become absorbed into a tradition of music in beautifu 
roundings, hearing and becoming familiar with the rich literature of the lit 
of the Church of England and the Bible, and where they sing their way th: 
church music—-music which is our priceless heritage. 

At another time I found myself at work in a preparatory school, follo 
a challenge by the headmaster to make good my claim that all boys ca 
taught to sing, avd to sing in tune. ‘The boys at this school were drawn fron 
then monied upper professional classes—I am speaking of forty years ago 
were being coached for entrance to public schools. I found the highest incid 
of ‘drones’ in my experience, and with what is called for want of a better 1 
‘slumbering ears’. Worse, I met with ‘parent-resistance’, parents who ins! 
that the family was unmusical and the boys should be left alone to work at ‘ 
entrance examination studies. 

Yet the effect of education in music on these young but far from untut 
boys would have gladdened the heart of Mr. Winterbotham, whose every | 
was ultimately conceded by the headmaster to be true. ‘There has, of co 
been a remarkable change in the attitude to music in education since that t 
but it is still of the utmost importance that the preparatory schools s! 
prepare boys musically for entrance to public schools. This is not at pr 
realized by the heads of all preparatory schools. 
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PUBLIC AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


(he rapid and significant developments that have taken place during this 
tury and which have been brought about by the determined and devoted 
rts of leading musicians and musically enlightened educationists, have 
to the acceptance and incorporation of music in the curricula of all public, 
immar and secondary modern schocls. In many of the public schools there is 
w a fine tradition of music, with excellent orchestral study, choral work and 
) instrumental performances of a high order, under the direction of first-rate 
isicians and the post of director of music in such schools is greatly sought 
tter in the musical profession. In the grammar and secondary modern schools 
emphasis, extreme or slight, which is placed on music in education depends 
most entirely on the attitude of head teachers to music, and the extent to which 
ev value music as a cultural and enriching influence in the school community 
e. In many such schools music assumes considerable importance and is not 
nly a co-ordinating factor in the life of the school but a serious study at high 
els of intellectual and executive attainment. In other schools a more grudging 
esteem Is given to musical activities, but in all, music is now admitted both by 
sent and by legislation. 
| visited a secondary modern school the other day, where every one in the 
school, staff and boys, played their part in the musical life of the school; in fact, 
fn appointment on the staff would be difhcult to obtain without a musical skill, 
nstrumental or vocal. ‘(he headmaster was a former cathedral chorister. ‘Uhere 


vas a good orchestra, choir and brass band, and the singing at morning assembly 


was a joy to hear. ‘The general standard of other school subjects was very high. 
At one time I was invited by a headmaster, who had been recently appointed 
to what would now be called a comprehensive school, to introduce music wher 
there had previously been none, the governors having been of the opinion 
that the boys should only be taught subjects which would be of practical use 
in their future careers. I shall never forget the collective face of the Sixth Form, 
which contained most of the rugger team, when I was presented to them with the 
simple announcement that they were going to have a music lesson! Afte1 
many happy years working steadily up from the lower forms, projects for the 
vhole school became possible, and operas ranging from Gluck to Holst wer 
studied and performed. ‘The boys sang, produced, made costumes, props and 
ighting sets. Even now, the vision of the junior boys dancing as spirits of earth, 
re and water, to the exciting music of Holst’s opera, The Perfect Fool, is a 
emory which I cherish. 
leachers must always keep in mind that there are many types of musical 
bilities, and that these include not only executive and technical skills but also 
ery kind of response to music, emotional and intellectual, in listening. ‘ests 
how that children may possess qualities of musicianship without any high 
‘egree of muscular skill in performance. Music is essential in the school curri- 


ilum of these children to ensure a full and free development of personality. 


hese qualities frequently correlate with a high intelligence quotient and this 
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suggests that music should always be taught in close contact with a wide 
of cultural subjects and should not be thought of as an isolated gift. F\ 
Sir "Donald ‘lovey stated in one of his essays: ‘We cannot doubt that a t 
for music, in spite of its highly special nature, is part of a very much |: 
general ability which has become concentrated upon music’. 

Music in education can be co-ordinated with many other subjects in the si 
curriculum—English, Classics, modern languages, physics, history, geogra 
art and physical education. ‘This co-ordination of knowledge is stressed a 
integrating factor and is achieved partly through visual and aural aids, 
strips, and broadcasts when available. ‘These can be a substitute for 
experience where such experience is not easily available or accessible in sch 
For instance, how simple it is now to invite the interest of the musically inc! 
pupils in a secondary school, through the use of such a film as I am now a 
to show, while at the same time giving the musically inclined a fascinat 
glimpse of how musical sound becomes audible, also why and how in this pro 
the pitch and timbre become organized. (At this point, the film ‘Science an 
Orchestra’ was shown.) 


a 


A whole range of musical subjects can be, and are, so treated with th 
of visual aids from the nursery and infant schools onwards until, at a f 
advanced level, the film Jnstruments of the Orchestra may be used. ‘Vhi 
presented with explanations by Sir Malcolm Sargent and concludes wit 
performance of ‘Variations on a ‘Theme by Purcell’ by Benjamin Britten. 

A list of recordings is issued from time to time by the Ministry of Educa! 
to help schools and education authorities that wish to lay the foundations 
library of recorded music as visual and aural aids for primary and secor 
schools. And although these lists do not aim at covering or even indicating 
whole range of recorded music of educational value, they are quite remat 
for the range of music and the variety of interests covered. While these record) 
are of the utmost importance, as are also the sound-radio broadcasts for sch 
vet the most vital appeal to the young is still the teacher who is both mus 
and has the ability to make /ive music either with voice or instrument. 

Virtuosity is an attractive and thrilling ingredient of musical performa! 
Unfortunately, however, it has an appeal in no way dependent on the qua 
of the music performed, and tends to attract even the lowest grade of intellige: 
Performers of the more vulgarized forms of organized sound often dis} 
a high degree of virtuosity, muscular agility and spectacular skills, which atti 
the interest and admiration of the musically uninitiated and mentally |a 
Lovers of music need not be over anxious that their children are exposed t 
kind of organized sound, Naturally children find the rhythmic content ot 
swing, bebop, and boogie-woogie stimulating from an early age. Rhyth: 
sound is a potent weapon in the hand of a teacher; its use in learning tables 
arithmetic, irregular verbs, and so on, is common knowledge. 

‘Teachers of music in schools constantly ask if they ought to trouble to unc 
stand this kind of sound, and meet the young enthusiasts of the Sixth I 
Music Club on their own ground. ‘The answer is ‘Yes’—there is little for a ski! 
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isician to understand—but infinite patience is required if the young people 
not to be antagonized. This kind of organized sound has its uses on the 
ice floor and satisfies the rhythmic and tonal requirements of millions of 
ple, but its appeal is ephemeral and ceases to satisfy when the young are 
:cated in music. A wise and skilful teacher will not be scornful of this rhythmic 
| tonal appeal, but will build on any desultory knowledge, and slowly bridge 
gap between ‘popular’ music, which is experienced emotionally at a crude 
el, and music which is both intellectually and emotionally of intrinsic value. 
l‘eachers of music in schools, especially teachers of the more sophisticated 
mndary school age-groups, have to compete with this appeal of virtuosity ot 
ich many of their pupils will have had experience either through concerts, 
idcasts or television; hence the necessity for highly trained specialist teachers 
music. With a qualified teacher, a rich musical life can be organized. Orchestral, 
ral and operatic activities are possible, with informal chamber music groups, 
idrigal groups and a wide variety of part-singing, inter-house competitions, 
iting recitalists, and musical festivals organized with other schools. 
Publicly maintained schools depend on the attitude of the local education 
ithority and, generally speaking, their attitude throughout the country is 
pful. In most cases, music advisers have been appointed whose duties includk 
lvising on the organization of all school music and also, in some instances, with 
isic in further and adult education. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCII 


In London, the keen interest of the London County Council Education 
ymmittee is shown in the provision of music in their schools, of school concerts, 
stivals, orchestras and of grants to junior cxhibitioners so that they may attend 
usic colleges on Saturdays for special training. ‘The scheme to train’ junior 
vhibitioners at the four principal colleges of music was inaugurated by Trinity 
lege of Music in 1906, when, by permission of the London County Council, 
ildren were allowed to attend on Saturdays, at the expense of the College. From 
is early beginning the scheme developed and spread to the Home Counties, 
| in 1925 it was adopted by the other colleges of music, becoming grant-aided 
1930. Ex-pupils of student age are given grants to take specialist training as 
isic teachers or as performers. Facilities are provided for students to visit 
hools and gain experience in teaching. In the college of which I am Principal, 
is teaching practice extends over the second and third years of their teachers’ 
ning course. During these weekly visits, particularly in the junior schools, 
vy have many happy and enlightening experiences, largely through the warm 
| co-operative spirit of the head teachers, who welcome them to fill the gap 
re a specialist teacher of music should function. ‘he more outstanding 
lents, through their skill as performers, make in many cases a notable 
tribution to the musical life of these schools. Head teachers express pleasure 
he services rendered by these young and enthusiastic musicians who, in turn, 
much through the kindly advice and instruction in teaching skills which 
enerously given by the head teachers and staff. 
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The crowning achievement for music of the London County Counci 
been the provision of the magnificent Royal Festival Hall with its fine o: 
As an illustration of what has been accomplished in London, a Youth Ore! 
of some 160 performers, drawn from the schools, played last month in 
Royal Festival Hall foyer to an assembly of professional musicians at the Lo: 
Conference of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, and won high p 
This was drawn from London schools only. On a national scale, the playi 
the National Youth Orchestra is a remarkable example of what can be ac! 
when the personnel is chosen on a highly competitive basis trom the n 
youth of the country. 

Rural areas have their problems and much is being done with perip 
music teachers, such as a former student from my college whom the chi 
in a wide rural area know as ‘the Violin Man’ as he tours round with s¢ 
violins ingeniously attached to his bicycle, spreading the love of instrume: 
playing among widely scattered schools. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A CHILDHOOD THEM 


Musical material familiar from nursery days may reappear in thi 
school arranged in canon or round, with a descant, or in two or three-part so 
Later, in the secondary school the less venturesome may enjoy one of the n 
complex textures in recondite orchestral form, such as Dohnanyi’s ‘Variat 
ona ‘Theme of Childhood’, clinging to the Ariadne thread of a tune remem 
from childhood as the music passes through many a labyrinthine way t 
finale (though we must beware of the use of nursery rhymes at all with chi 
of certain age groups). Here is an illustration of what I mean, using the 1 
mother sang to us and which later we first played on a chime-bar at the ag 
two, then as a canon in two-part singing, and so on. (Recordings were played 


There are other aspects of these nursery tunes and rhymes which 


us On many a journey through history, through literature and poetry, th: 
records of strange customs and ancient rituals—a journey of delight for 
curious and venturesome—-which provides further links between musi 
other branches of knowledge. 


MUSIC FOR HANDICAPPED AND MALADJUSTED CHILDREN 


The value of music in the education of physically handicapped, delic 
sub-normal, blind and partially deaf and even totally deaf children, has b 
increasingly realized by education authorities throughout the country. Mus 
can, and often does, quicken sluggish reactions and responses and can | 
a stimulating effect which reacts favourably on other mental and muscu! 
activities. Skilfully used with badly co-ordinated and nervous children, it oft 
helps to bring them poise and self-confidence. Concentration can be impr 
together with the ability to assimilate and retain knowledge. 

With the blind and partially sighted, music is the only one of the arts | 

n can be fully enjoyed, and this often partly compensates for the loss of sig 
The many musician-performers who have attained distinction, especially am: 
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zanists, is evidence of what can be achieved. Physical agility and the control 
finger and hand displayed at the organ keyboard and stop controls—this 
azingly vivid ‘kinesthetic’ imagery, and the certainty of a sensitive and 
curate aural sense, developed often to a striking degree, clearly demonstrate 

value of music in their education. A recent successful experiment in the 


iching of brass instruments and the formation of a school brass band, is another 


stance of the possibilities of the use of music with the blind. 


With partially deaf children, astonishing work has been done, and even the 
tally deaf can be helped with rhythmic movement tnrough percussion instru- 
nts requiring movement and response to notation signs. All this 1s in the 
ilm of specialized remedial work, occupational therapy, and the education 


normal and sub-normal children. 


EXAMINATIONS 


lhe question of examinations in music and of the influence of festivals, bot! 
ympetitive and non-competitive, must arise in any discussion on the function 


f music in education. Graded examinations in practical and theoretical subjects 


re generally accepted as an integral part of education in music. Music can now 


e taken at various levels as a subject in the examination for the General Certificat: 


Education, and scholarship in music has for long been recognized as an 
demic subject in British universities where there is a chair of music, and where 
grees of Bachelor, Master and Doctor of Music are conferred. In thes« 
niversities music often assumes an important place as a cultural influence not 
mfined to the Faculty of Music. 


Criticism is only valid when examinations are misused; when they becom 
in end in themselves and not a means to deeper insight and finer artistry. ‘Uh« 
abuse of examinations in music or indeed in any of the arts can only be arrested 
and corrected by the inculcation in all teachers’ training courses, of high ideals 

ncerning the ultimate value of music in education and the true function ot 
ill aspects of testing and assessment by examination. 


TEACHERS TRAINING COLLEGES 


The status of music in teachers’ training colleges is steadily rising. In th 
training colleges under the control of the Institute of Education of the University 
f London, music now ranks fourth in the list of 28 subjects which are 
taken as special fields of study, and is preceded only by history, English and 

ography. 

Much has yet to be done to equip teachers who undergo a two or three years’ 


irse in general subjects, with the necessary musical skills. Some indication 
the problem to be solved can be shown by quoting the entrance assessment 


f some 103 male students at a training college in the west country. ‘The students 


| come from g2 different grammar schools in all parts of the country; g5 had 


id some musical training at school, mostly in vocal music; 54 had some know- 
lge of a keyboard instrument but little technical skill; 49 had no knowledge 
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at all of the pianoforte and little interest in music. As this college is ty 
the problem for the music staff of training colleges is not a simple one. 
Students who, at the conclusion of their course at training colleges, 
sufficient musical ability to permit their entrance to a college of music, 
apply to the Ministry for a supplementary year’s training in music. ‘The co] 
of music welcome these trained teachers, who are generally mature 
experienced students, able to partake fully of the life of the college and to s 
what is most apt for their individual needs in orchestral and choral stud 
lectures, in addition to the prescribed instrumental study. 


COLLEGES 


OF 


MUSIC 
Colleges of music exist primarily for the training of musicians— performers 
composers. A high level of executant efficiency and versatility is the ain 
students who are training to be teachers, and the vocation of teaching s! 
be exalted. For teaching is now so specialized an occupation that stu 
trained as performers, if they are unsuccessful in professional life, cannot 

for employment as teachers in schools unless they undergo a further and rigo 
course of training. ‘he urgent need is for teacher-musicians who are also | 
rate performers, if guidance in matters of taste and discrimination is to b« 

to the young, who are the potential audiences as well as the potential perfor 
and composers of the future. 


CONCLUSION 
The picture I have tried to give of the contemporary state of musi 
education has many encouraging features for musicians. Our hopes of, and 
plans for filling in the gaps and making continuous the musical road from | 
nursery schools by way of the infant and junior schools to the secondary sc! 
are, however, constantly subject to frustration from causes beyond our cont 
So much remains to be done, yet we have observed a spectacular change in | 
attitude of the young to music, and the achievements since the war and 
intensified organization of music in schools have been remarkable. ‘Ther: 
many uncertainties in the contemporary scene. ‘The developments for w! 
we hope and plan may for economic reasons be delayed. Educationists 
rightly concerned that this country shall produce more scientists and ar 
present, preoccupied with the claims of science in education, owing to 
phenomenal increase of all aspects of science in daily life. Highly skilled scient: 
are admittedly necessary for our survival in this atomic age. Even so, ther: 
strong pressure in educational circles for humanistic studies to act as a correcti 
in the mental equilibrium of the young, to the purely ‘cause and effect’ met! 
inculcated in the study of science and technology. Music ranks _ hig! 
a humanistic study and our hope is that its claim will not only not be igno: 
but that it will be pressed in present-day educational policy. 

Sir Thomas Browne wrote: ‘where I cannot satisfy my reason, | lov: 
humour my fancy’, but to advocate the value of music in education is no | 
fancy. Satisfaction and fulfilment are to be found in music for the basic requi 
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its of thought, feeling, sensation and intuition—the four ‘functions’ as 
cribed by Jung, or by Blake’s ‘Four Zoas’ and St. Augustine’s four kinds 
ision, or in analagous classifications to be found throughout both Western 
Eastern philosophic writings. A complete and balanced personality requires 
ans of expression at a conscious level for all four functions, and while other 
is of study, or the other Arts, may provide for many people mediums through 
ch this completeness may be attainable, music excels as such a medium 
should therefore be made accessible to all in education, as a means to this 
The position that music has already secured in education must therefore 
maintained and consolidated. 
(his honoured Royal Society which has for two centuries sheltered and 
rtured the arts, assumes an increasing importance and distinction in our 
e, when patronage by private individuals is, with the incidence of taxation, 
| nigh impossible. ‘The number of public institutions adequately enlightened 
informed to discriminate in matters artistic is limited, and the risk of 
nlightened and uninformed persons having power to administrate in the 
ere of art is ever present. We look therefore to the wise guidance and the 
ion of such institutions as the Royal Society of Arts to influence policy at 
gh levels and to keep inviolate the integrity of the arts. 
\iaterialism and ignorance will always obstruct but must not be allowed to 
mmand, if the human race and the individual would retain dignity and the 


er freely to express all that is greatest in intellectual and artistic vocations. 


In Blake’s vision of Eternity, to which I have referred, ‘he four Arts, Poetry, 


Painting, Music and Architecture, which is Science’ were ‘The Four Faces of 


\lan’, signifying the completeness which must surely be the highest manifestation 


human attainment. 
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Il, MUSIC IN THE THEATRE 
by | 

LESLIE BRIDGEWATER 
Musical Director, Haymarket Theatre, London; Music 
Adviser to the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford- 
on-Avon, and Musical Director, H. M. Tennent, Ltd. 


Monday, 14th February, 1955 


It is all very well to spend 45 years on the musical side of the th 
but | am wondering whether that entitles me to talk for ten minutes about 
Music in the theatre is a vast subject, and if we go back about 2,500 years to | 
pioneers of Western theatre, we find that music, poetry and dancing for 


a complete and inseparable partnership: the theatre of Ancient Greece. 


GREEK DRAMA 


Dionysus, who is perhaps better known to many as Bacchus, was thi 
of vegetation, and particularly of the vine. According to legend, he had at 
time lived on earth, and at the Spring festivals, held annually in March, it 
the custom for a chorus of fifty voices to sing in his honour and chant 
odes in unison accompanied by a single flute. ‘The subject matter was a | 
of his exploits and, generally speaking, a panegyric of the wonderful and h 
stories that legend had brought down. This took place at the theatre of Dior 
in Athens, a large natural open-air theatre situated on a slope, looking 
unlike the inside of the Albert Hall, seating 17,000 people. ‘These declamat 


choral odes in their earliest form were called dithyrambs, and the 
composers competed for the privilege of having their works performed 
festivals which were organized by the Athenian State. 


aut 


Thespis (536 B.c.) was the first author of tragedy to receive the awa 
a result of the competitions. His work was not particularly good, and his r 
sentations were considered rustic and imperfect, but he did introduce one t 
new: he made one member of the chorus speak some of the lines. Out of 
came the actor, and subsequently the play. Ten years after this innovati 
Aeschylus was born. 


Though Aeschylus developed the drama to such greatness, he retained 
sizable chorus, as in his Supplrant Women, but later he reduced its import 
and increased that of the dialogue. Sophocles introduced three actors, 
Euripides went still further with the reductions in the chorus until it 
down to 1§ and 12, and he sometimes cut it altogether. In considering 
interplay between music and drama, it is interesting to compare it 
Shakespeare’s methods. He breaks his tension with comic relief: 4 Winter's / 
with the Autolycus scenes, Hamlet with Polonius and the grave diggers. 
Greek dramatist broke it with sublime poetry in the form of song. A | 
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ind intriguing is that here we have four of the greatest dramatists of all time, 

ose works are still performed after 2,500 years, not because they are interesting 
cimens of antiquity but because they are great works of art. Where are the 

eat contemporary musical works of art? 

What with the crudity of the notation and the dependence on the words fo 
rhythm, music had little chance to develop for over a thousand years; in 
t, not until the advent of the neumes could the composer begin to free himself 
ym the poet. It took a long time even then. We have to thank the church fo 
e development of notation. When it was eventually established, only a few 
indred years elapsed before some of the world’s greatest composers appeared, 
ymparable in music to the great Greek dramatists. Look at a full orchestral 

core to-day by a composer like Alban Berg: it is a wonderfully executed piece 

f complicated draughtsmanship with all possible aids to thorough understanding 
the music and its interpretation. 

[ imagine that the original function of the aulos player (Greek flautist) was 

» establish pitch for the chorus, in other words to give them the note. ‘Vhes: 
layers seem to have acquired great technical skill on their instruments, and 
bviously developed their extemporary qualities to a fine art to have reached 

such a position of importance. It was the aulos player who led the chorus to 
eir places. He took a position beside the thymele (altar) and at the end of th 

performance led the orchestra off with an exit song. 
It would be interesting to follow the course of each of the arts that evolved 
from the Greek theatre. Through the years there were several major hold-ups, 
tably when the Lombards came into power in Italy in A.p. 568. ‘They had no 
time for the arts, and the whole of Europe was affected for hundreds of yeat 

\lusicians, actors, dancers and ¢ veryone else connected with the theatre were 
lispersed and tramped from village to village, from fair to fair. ‘he musicians 

played in the market places, outside the taverns and sometimes inside. In fact 


they would play anywhere for anyone who was willing to listen. 


EARLY ENGLISH THEATRE 


We have seen the importance of vocal music in the ancient Greek theatr 
lt continued through the medieval liturgical plays—interludes, the Mysteries 
and the Morality plays, with their religious musical background emerging in 
the secular comedies Gammer Gurton’s Needle and Ralph Royster Doister, Vhe 
songs at this time had no dramatic bearing on the play itself but, apart from 

eir entertainment value, they were useful to cover exits. The Carman’s 
vhistle in Heywood’s A Woman Killed with Kindness covers such an exit 
two characters whistle this tune while the others who have just played 
their sad scene, make their exit. Perhaps a song might bridge a scene. But 


it was left to Shakespeare, with his unerring skill, to make the song an 


mportant dramatic factor in the action of his plays. ‘he Ophelia and Desdemona 


songs are intensely dramatic and wonderfully well placed. 


Chree years before Shakespeare was born and fifteen before the first London 


theatre was built, a play called Gorbudoc (the earliest English tragedy) was 
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produced for the Christmas Revels at Whitehall, before Queen Elizabe: 
It was undoubtedly an elaborate production and one can see from the text 
the music was carefully considered. It is very interesting to note the instrun 
used on that night. ‘The play is in five acts and before each act there is a d 
show which reads as follows: 


THE ORDER OF 
FIRST ACT AND 


THE DUMB SHOW BEFORE THE 
THE SIGNIFICATION THEREOF : 
First, the music of violins began to play during which came upon ¢| 
stage six wild men clothed in leaves, etc. 


[Violins were beginning to make their appearance and, as this was a Roy 
occasion, it may be true to say violins. It is known that Queen Elizabeth |} 
imported violinists from Italy. I am doubtful myself, as the viol was the m: 
string instrument used in the theatre for the next 70 years. The very firs 
treatise for the violin was published in 1556 in Lyons, and I think that thou 
the violin may well have been used at Court, it was not used in the theatre unt 
well after Shakespeare's death, when it began gradually to make its appearanc: 
For a long time the violin was considered to be noisy and vulgar and suitab! 
only tor dancing. Gaspara da Solo (born i540), was possibly the first mak: 
of violins. } 

Act Il. First the music of cornets began to play during which there can 
upon the stage the King accompanied by a number of his nobility. 

[These cornets were not the instruments one sees in a brass band of to-da 
They were made of wood but had a cupped mouthpiece like a modern cornet 
They were played in sets of three with a sackbut for the bass, the sackbut bein 
the precursor of the trombone. | 

Act III. First the music of flutes began to play, during which came upon thx 
stage a company of mourners all clad in black, betokening death and sorrow, et: 

Act IV. First the music of the oboes began to play during which ther 
came upon the stage, as though out of hell, three furies: 

[A full consort of oboes would be a quartet of different sizes comparab! 
to the oboe—cor anglais—baritone oboe and Heckelphone of to-day. Then 
tone would be much harsher than we are used to in England at the present 
time. I think, perhaps, Leon Goossens has been responsible for the refinin, 
influence on tone quality in this country. | 

Act V. First the drums and the flutes began to sound, during which ther 
came forth upon the stage a company of Hargabusiers (an early musket 
and armed men all in order of battle, etc. 


This gives us some idea of the instrumental resources available to Shakespea 
when he was ready to use them. He must have been inspired by Marlowe's us 
of trumpets. ‘Trumpets had been in use for a very long time. How long it is h: 
to say, but looking through the text of The Castle of Perseverance, the ear! 
of the Morality plays, a very direct cue is given to the trumpets which is sim 
“Trumpe up’. 


‘T'wo types of theatres came into being before very long: the public and 
private. ‘The private ones were more exclusive and more expensive. ‘They w 
roofed and artificially lit, and the actors were the young choristers from 
Chapel Royal or St. Paul’s. ‘These boys were trained in acting by older a: 
more experienced actors and music was featured on a grand scale. Instrument 
music was played during the entr’actes and before the play and, to judge fro: 
information gathered from the diaries and letters of foreign visitors, the sing! 
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| playing was of a high order. One visitor, Philip Julius, Duke of Stettin- 
merania, spoke enthusiastically of the entertainment on organs, lutes, pan- 
ins, citterns, viols and flutes for a whole hour before the performance began. 
so he described a fine performance by a boy accompanied by a bass viol. 
ere Was no curtain music, there was no actual curtain to raise. ‘The curtain 
ec more or less by accident. Inigo Jones devised one for a Ben Jonson masque 
1616, and it was proved effective and afterwards adopted. 

In the public theatres, the music policy was very much different. They went 
for the Jig at the end of their performances. ‘The Jig was a sort of narrative 
em, something like a sketch, mostly of a bawdy nature in which they introduced 
pular songs and danced jigs, and other popular tunes of the day. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONG 


In the early comedies of Shakespeare the singers were engaged for the specitic 
irpose of singing. 

In Much Ado About Nothing, the actor himself sings. In As You Lrke It and 
lwelfth Night, the songs are relevant to the play either in atmosphere or in 
mntextual matter. In A Midsummer Night’s Dream they are dancing songs. In 
lhe Tempest Shakespeare reaches his peak in effective and dramatic use of song. 

Shakespeare was not averse to a little background ‘sob stuff’ either. See how 
sracefully he uses it in Twelfth Night where the duke desires to hear the old and 
ntique song. ‘he music forms a background to the following speeches, when 
Feste enters and sings, and it is also used in this way during the Queen’s death in 
Henry VIII. 

Bearing in mind that Shakespeare had a plain platform stage, a song like 
Under the Greenwood ‘Tree’ for example would, 1n its way, perform the function 
f scenery by suggestion. ‘The later picture-stage ‘stole some of the limelight’ 
rom songs such as these. 

One thing is certain—very little music to the plays by contemporary composers 
is survived. ‘Where the bee sucks’ and ‘Full fathom five’, are said to be 

originals. Johnson, their composer, died in 1634. ‘It was a lover and his lass’ 

is composed by Morley and is included in his Consort Lessons of 1599 together 

vith ‘O Mistress Mine’. This was two years, mark you, before Twelfth Night 

as produced. Morley and Shakespeare were neighbours for a time and very 
kely knew each other quite well. 

Songs seem to have a sturdier existence than dramatic music. ‘The old ones 
tten fit in to modern production, imparting an added sense of their fitness 

ile dramatic music, as such, begins to lose its force after a time. New sounds 

m to weaken the effect of the old on our ears. Matthew Locke’s music to the 

tches in Macheth would sound trivial to us, but was thought to be good in 

day. 
PLAYERS 
In Elizabethan drama the hardest-worked instrumentalists are the trumpeters 
i the drummers. Songs were accompanied by lutes and viols, and Shakespeare 
n brought them onto the stage to take their part in the action of the play; 
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he would also use them to increase the emotion or the pathos of a scene. 
were the hautboys for banquets, the recorders for the still music. Oft: 
drummers came on with the colours. We at Stratford have been fortun 
finding actors who can play sufficiently well to do the same thing. 


THEATRE PIT 

In the carly theatres musicians played from the Tiring House or the \ 
Room. ‘Chey were established more or less permanently in front of the 
in what we now call the orchestra pit, by Davenant for Dryden’s versi 
Shakespeare’s Tempest in 1667, the same position the Chorus adopted i: 
Ancient Greek theatre. They called it the orchesis or orchestra. But it is 1 
be supposed that the musicians remained in that position for ever mor 
opera, Operetta or any kind of musical it is the only place. In the straight t! 
it is a different story. I, myself, have conducted or played on the right, lett 
back of the stage; under the stage and in the flies; before the front cloth ai 
the actual scene; in a dressing room with microphones to the front; in the | 
and in the auditorium itself—and in the orchestra pit. 

Many of the eighteenth-century producers cut the songs of Shakes; 
Arne was more fortunate, and set some of the lyrics that have lived fo: 
hundred years and are still favourites with many people, though I hay 
heard any in an actual production for many years. The nineteenth century) 
to the other extreme, smothering the plays with irrelevant songs from othe: 

In Edmund Kean’s production of Coriolanus he made his entrance t 
tune of ‘See the Conquering Hero Comes’. I don’t think that was any 
than Benson at Stratford who put a current popular tune, the Serena 
D’rdla, to be played outside the prison cell in Richard I. 


COMPOSERS 


Many of the world’s most distinguished composers have written incid 
music to the plays of Shakespeare. Here are but a few: Tchaikovsky to Han 
Sibelius to The Tempest; Fauré to The Merchant of Venice; Humperdin: 
The Merchant of Venice, Twelfth Night and A Winter’s Tale ; Sullivan to 
Tempest; Mendelssohn to 4 Midsummer Night's Dream, Edward German; A 
Purcell; Coleridge ‘Taylor; Granville Bantock; Roger Quilter; William \W 
Edmund Rubbra; and Roberto Gerhard. Beethoven wrote music to Corio/ 
but it was for a German poet von Collin. He composed an overture only. 

Of all these settings, the one Mendelssohn wrote to A Midsummer N: 
Dream, is the most popular to a Shakespeare play in the world. After mor 
a hundred years managements are severely criticized if they put on the 
without it. Whether it cramps the producer’s style or not, the public does 
care; the Dréam and Mendelssohn must not be divorced. Yet it does not 1 
suit modern production and it is rather German in quality. We can change a s 
in a flash nowadays, with the wonderful lighting systems in use and ther: 
less music than ever is needed. For myself I like to see the Dream with a 
setting such as Roberto Gerhard gave us at Stratford last season, but | come 
to Mendelssohn with great pleasure. 
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(he incidental music by most of these composers has been published, but 


s only a small fraction of what has been written and irretrievably lost. At the 


i of the run the music seldom sees the light of day again. ‘This may be a good 


ing generally speaking, but how some of us would like to see a contemporary 


shakespeare score—or a Greek one! I suppose they were inseparably linked to 


occasions for which they were composed. Bizet worked up his L’ Arlésienne 


idental music into an imperishable concert suite. Vaughan Williams has done 


wise with his Antarctic film music. Hence the Symphonie Antarctic. 


Purcell wrote music to over fifty plays. Fortunately, a great many were published 


tter his death by his wife. 1 have the first edition of his Ayres for the Theatre. 


the collection there are two settings to plays by Congreve, with overtures 


{ act tunes. Eccles continued with the Congreve plays. At least some of the 


isic to Love for Love was composed by him. The quality is not comparable 


vith that of Purcell, but he did compose one song in a play called The Villain, 


hich I think has dramatic value. It is called ‘Find me a Lonely Cave’. Boyce 


Arne both wrote much theatre music. The Arne songs are well known. 


ne wrote for David Garrick amongst others. 


MELODRAMA 


(his comes within the orbit of my own experience. I was 154 when I was 


> 


tered the job of pianist in a local theatre. My two predecessors, both middle- 


{ men, had been sacked for drunkenness and the inability to remain seated 


t the piano with any degree of certainty. The management hoped, by having 


that they would be released from the anxiety of the performance being 


iined by such behaviour, and made doubly sure by paying me a salary on which 


would have been impossible anyway. 


[It was in this theatre, however, that I learned the traditional business of the 


atre. I saw my first Shakespeare too. The audience thought nothing of offering 


little advice now and then to the actors. They did it to Othello in the Iago 


enes. “Take no notice of him, you fool’, and to Desdemona: ‘She’s got yer 


nky, miss’. 


[ also received my first commission to compose incidental music to a play 


t this theatre. Jane Shore was the play and I received the noble sum of 7s. 6d. 


about a month’s work I put into it. On reflection, I think perhaps I was 


ll paid. 


(he plays that came round were mostly rubbish. The music was mostly 


ibbish, too. Occasionally a play such as The Count of Monte Cristo would com« 


d the incidental music for that was, I remember, chosen with taste. ‘Take him 


the dungeons of the Chateau D’If’ was the cue for music for change of scen¢ 


Act I. The Prelude to Rigoletto was very suitable to carry over to the dungeon 


LONDON 


Things were different in London. Norman O'Neill, a fine theatre crafts- 


in, was at the Haymarket with a permanent orchestra of 16, and composed 


, 
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incidental music of high quality. Coleridge Taylor and Edward German 
writing good music for ‘l'ree at His Majesty’s over the road. German comp: 
for Forbes Robertson and George Alexander. He was a prolific compose 
the theatre. 

188g Richard III 
92 Henry Vill... 
1893 The Templar } 
1895 Romeo & Fultet 
1896 As You Like /t... 
1898 Much Ado About Nothing \ 
1900) Nell Gwyn 


T 


Globe Theatre 

Irving’s production 

at the Lyceum 

Tree at the Haymarket 

George Alexander at 

the St. James 

Prince of Wales Theatre 
The last-named play was called English Nell, played by Marie ‘Tempest 

written by Anthony Hope. 


Tree believed in big spectacular productions with lots of music. Roger Quil: 
wrote a score of great charm to Where the Rainbow Ends. Vhe theatre had 
many years now attracted great composers. Grieg had written his memo 
Peer Gynt, and Sibelius had written quite a few scores to plays. His | 
Triste became popular all over the world. A few years later we were to 
Hassan by Delius. 


THE SUPERNATURAL 
Of the many types of dramatic situation that music is called upon to intens 
in the theatre, the supernatural is an important one. There are many insta! 
in Shakespeare. The apparition scene in Macbeth; the witches: the ghost 
Banquo. The ghost scenes in Hamlet and Julius Caesar; the Statue of Hermi 
in A Winter's Tale: and the ghosts of the murdered victims in Richard the T/ 
are a few. 

In Mary Rose (1921), by Sir James Barrie, there is a supernatural scem 
an island where Mary Rose hears a call and vanishes. In the early stages of 1 
production, Sir James stood out for having no musical effects whatever. Frede 
Harrison, the lessee of the Haymarket Theatre, thought that music was 
only way to accompany this scene satisfactorily, and so, in a little intrigue wit 
Norman O'Neill he arranged, without consultation with author or produc 
to have a special score composed. When it was ready, it was suggested to Bat 
that at least he should hear it. He agreed reluctantly, and without any obligati 
to use it. Slowly he accepted the idea, and, instead of rattling tin cans under t 
stage, music was used. For the call, O'Neill hit on the idea of using a 32-f0 
organ pipe on C—almost out of the pitch range of the human ear. He tun 
his orchestral bass down to C below the lowest string of that instrument, doub! 
this up with tmpani and violoncelli, and superimposed upon this pedal a wi 
variation of his main theme, using three female voices, together with 
stage effects such as thunder sheet, etc. It was a quite disturbing noise. 

The early efforts in this type of incidental music sound to us very cru 
to-day. Tremolo violins were considered to be eerie and have been used e\ 
since Monteverdi introduced them. The harmony and melody were of seconda: 
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portance. | remember that the music from The Corsican Brothers was a simple 
{ sentimental Victorian tune in a major key. Of course, green lights, 
zood situation and soft tremolo strings were spine-chilling to them, even if the 
sis of the music was a few common chords. 
lohn Barrymore used a musical saw for the ghost scene in Hamlet. When 
ok an early composition to Sir Granville Bantock, he said: ‘I wouldn't write 
more tremolo it I were you. There is enough in The Flying Dutchman to 
st for all time’. 
l'o-day, we make the most unusual sounds we can when we are called upon to 
this sort of thing, but sometimes difficulties arise from causes of an exceptional 
ture. For instance, in one production of Julius Caesar, | used a brass orchestra 
tive trumpets, two tubas, three trombones and two percussion. Other instru- 
nts were not available to me. ‘There was the ghost scene and the song to 
nsider, but it was too expensive to have another orchestra for two short pieces. 
(he song needed only the harp for its accompaniment, but the ghost music 
ded an orchestra for the particular type of setting we were doing, and the 
isic had all to be recorded. I decided I would engage only the violin. He only 
id to play one note (tremolo), 1 wrote a variation in i2 note characters on the 
Caesar motive, muted all the brass, even the tubas, and superimposed this on 
harp and violin background. Here is the result. (4 recording of the music wus 
hlaved here.) 
Che fears of the past have become the jokes of to-day, so that Noel Coward 
found that music was completely unnecessary in Blithe Spirit. 
‘wo of the cleverest theatre musicians of this century were Norman O'Neill 
ind Ernest Irving. Both made scores of outstanding merit, Wary Rose and Circle 
Chalk. Both were my friends. ‘hey taught me a great deal about the theatre. 


ENTR'ACTE MUSIC 


We, in England, like to hear music in the theatre even when a play does not 
ll for it precisely. It is a practice in this country to have six or seven minutes’ 
music before the curtain. Also the entr’actes are filled in with suitable music, 
t necessarily in the mood of the play itself, but something that can be heard 
vithout specially listening, and make a pleasant contrast. ‘he Prelude to a play 


a different matter. That should prepare the mood for the rise of the curtain. 


CHIMES 


Chimes play an important part in incidental effect. Marlowe was one of the 
first to realize their dramatic significance. In the beginning of Act IV of the 
of Malta, it says ‘Bells within’. Barrabas then says, ‘There is no music 
a Christian’s knell: how sweet the bells ring now the nuns are dead, that 
ind at other times like tinker’s pans’. In Macbeth, Act I], the order is given 
a servant: ‘Go bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready. She strikes upon 
Bell’. This is a dramatic signal for Duncan's assassination. Later comes 
alarm bell. It is rather terrifying. In Richard IJ] there is the funeral bell 
the procession in Act I; in Othello there is the tremendously disturbing 
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effect of the clanging bell in the Cyprus scene; in Henry II’, Part I, ther 
friendly sound of the bells in the street scenes. 

For the Histories at Stratford four years ago I wrote some special tw: 
three- and four-bell chimes, and recorded them on an old peal at two chu 
near Stratford. It is so much better than the tubular bell one often hears. 

The Westminster Chime was composed by Lord Jowett and Dr. Crot 
Cambridge in 1793. Lord Grimthorpe, who built Big Ben, when a by 
Cambridge, heard this chime daily. Fifty years later he adopted the 
for Westminster and it is known the world over as the Westminster C! 
But that is no excuse to put it in a Restoration comedy, as I have heard it 
on television. 


SOLDIER BOY 1915 


Many years ago I saw a play in which a clock chimed the first subj 
Paderewski’s Minuet. It was a lovely chime, but could not possibly have 
from the clock in question. Actually it was played on a celeste on the si 
the stage. T'wo characters entered, one remarking, ‘What a lovely chim: 
clock has!’ His friend replied, ‘Yes, it is a fine old clock. It has been p! 
that tune for hundreds of years’. Paderewski was then very much alive. 


PRODUCERS 


It is remarkable what influence a producer can have on a musical settir, 
a play. Methods differ very much. Some producers have a very pers 
approach, working hours on end, searching for the right thing. Others 

a good idea before they start, and having sketched the music plot will impr 
and add as the rehearsals progress, while some will put it all on paper, the nun 
the word cue, and the style of music required, and leave the composer t 

on with it. 


Anthony Quayle 


Of all the brilliant producers I nave worked with, none is more inspi 
than Anthony Quayle, the director of the Shakespeare Memorial Theat: 
Stratford-on- Avon. I can hear him now, beginning a talk on the music to a 1 
Shakespeare production. He will say: ‘Leslie, this is terribly important. Mu 
depends on the way we do this. The music should begin quietly, ominous! 
gradually working up to a fever of excitement until it bursts in a climax of 0 
powering intensity’. 

As he goes on, his excitement increases, and mine too, as I am swayed 
his eloquence. Before he has finished what he has to say, I may have an id 
I break in with a suggestion at the piano, and then, half disappointed at 
interruption, he listens for a while, and says, quite simply: “That’s it! That's : 
Sometimes it’s not ‘it’, and off he goes again until satisfaction is obtained. 

Sir Fohn Gielgud 


It has been my privilege and good fortune to work on many producti 
with Sir John Gielgud. He is a man of exquisite taste. He will spend an h 
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wo over a cup of tea, or while he is making up in his dressing-room, explaining 
mood and type of music he has in mind, sometimes quoting a type from his 
mophone library, if we happen to be doing it at his home, while I make notes 
| play a suggested idea now and then. But it is in rehearsal that he really gets to 
ps with the music. He changes his mind frequently until he is satistied. And 


n all is tied up and the music orchestrated, he will go on improving until the 


rehearsal—yes, and sometimes after that. His improvisation during a pro- 


tion is amazing. He is a great man and holds, in a quiet way, a magical 
ithority over all and sundry during production. 
fev Brook 
\nother producer with whom it is an exciting experience to work is Pete: 
‘kk. Young, enthusiastic, very sensitive to music, which he uses with great 
On Venice Preserved he worked with me for many hours. When the musi 
finished he called a rehearsal with the cast, myself at the piano. He had 
n so sure of himself that it took little more than an hour to try out the whol 
ire with the appropriate places in the play. Hardly anything needed alteration 


ich was extraordinary considering the length of the score. 


MODERN PRODUCTION 

Plays with incidental music turn up more rarely these days, but the French 

thor, Anouilh, seems rather partial to music in his plays, as we have seen in 

ng Round the Moon, Point of Departure, and Time Remembered, which is 
inning at the Lyric ‘Theatre, Hammersmith, at the present moment. 

Modern plays, of course, frequently have musical effects. ‘There were som« 
ery effective ones in The Sleeping Prince, by Terence Rattigan, which was at 
the Phoenix Theatre last year, with Sir Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh in 
he cast. Miss Leigh was playing the part of a musical comedy actress who was 
paving a visit to a foreign Prince Regent at his country’s Embassy in London. 
Left alone in the room for a moment, she suddenly hears a barrel organ in the 
street below playing one of the songs from her show. She starts to sing, breaks 
nto a dance, and is interrupted by the entrance of the young king—a good 
theatre situation. 

Vivian Ellis, the composer of that song, worried about having it recorded 

a real barrel organ on the grounds that the organ might be badly out of tune, 
which would make it difficult to get the pitch from it. So I suggested that we 
played it on a Victorian, silk-fronted piano to give the tinny effect, and did it 
is a duet for four hands, he playing the bass, whilst I improvised a barrel organ 


is was the result (The recording was then played). 

l‘ennessee Williams, the American author, also uses music in his plays. He 

very realistic. He requires a good reason for music. In The Glass Menagerie, 

small dance band played throughout one long scene off stage. It was supposed 
to be ina nearby dance hall, but it was cunningly arranged that the music supplied 

useful background which heightened the action of the play. 

In A Street Car Named Desire, there was even more music incidental to the 
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action. One of the themes used in this play was recorded on a novachoi 
complex, electrical instrument of the Hammond organ variety, produ 
synthetic sounds developed from wireless oscillations. The tone quality 

very unreal, but very effective. At the end of Act II, with Blanche, the « 
woman character, beginning to go mad, the musical effects helped enorm 

All these were recorded, and at one time no less than six gramophone ta 
were running simultaneously, playing the records of various things she « 
hear in her mind, which was in a highly nervous state of confusion. ‘This supp 
the emotional climax of the scene. 


PREPARING 


A SCORE 


My experience in the theatre has been that there is seldom sufficient 
devoted to the music and, with few exceptions, there is always a last mi 
rush. ‘There are, of course, reasons for this rush. An imaginative produce: 
he is warming up to his production, will think of additional musical effect 
would like, and, as the rehearsals proceed, the additional numbers will | 
to mount up. In recent times, | have known a producer to start with a re: 
like: ‘There is very little music in this—just about eight or nine cues, m 
for change of scene’. The particular score I have in mind was recorded and fi 
eight sides of 12-inch records. In all, about 


half-an-hour’s music, 
24 numbers. 


} 
al 


THE GRAMOPHONE 


In the last few years the quality of gramophone recording has reached s\ 
a stage of fidelity that when used with discretion the gramophone can be a gi 
blessing. It can do so many things. It can bring the listener sounds fron 
remote quarters of the globe or from the next street. The sounds of a fair org 
a barrel organ or a cathedral organ can be used; all these instruments would | 
rather bulky objects, compared with a thin little disc, to have about a stage. O: 
thing the gramophone cannot do is to replace the living theatre atmosph 
created by an orchestra in the pit. 

At the Haymarket theatre in 1g1o the scene of a play All That Matters, 
McAvoy, was set on the coast of Cornwall. It was felt important to creat 
realistic atmosphere by reproducing the continuous roar of the sea. A wii 
machine and several other mechanical devices were tried without much succ: 
and then Norman O'Neill hit on the idea of having six double basses playii 
the one note, or chord, all through the scene. It took six players to keep up t 
continuity of the long drawn out sound. This was supplemented by rockin: 
a big drum with rice on the head to give the effect of the surf. How easy nm 
it is to get the real effect by recording the actual sound! The difference in exper 
too is worth consideration. Then the basses would cost possibly £30, as agair 
30d. a week for record hire now. 


BERNARD SHAW 


At the end of the play On the Rocks, Bernard Shaw put in a song which was ' 
come up from the street to the House of Commons in session. He came to t 
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lios for the recording, and actually joined in the men’s chorus as they sang. 
en the first test was played back, he expressed his satisfaction and was about 
leave when I called him back. I explained that that was only a test and we 
ild now make the master. He said, ‘Do you test your records to destruction ?’ 
which I explained that they always liked to process from an unplayed wax. 
is was before the days of the recording tape. 


MUSIQUE CONCRETE 
(his brings us to the latest invention in recorded sound. Experiments are 
ng on in France, Germany and Switzerland on a new idea for composing 
ind through the medium of the tape recorder. M. ‘Tony Mayer, Cultural 
faché at the French Embassy in London, has very kindly lent me some records 
| allowed me the use of his notes. ‘he French call this new device Musique 


ncrete, and this is how he described it in a lecture: 


Vusique Concréte, by the practically unlimited scope it gives to the composer, 
s another step in the direction followed since the turn of the century by 
Strawinsky, Schonberg, and other moderns. 

Technically, Musique Concréte is also something new. ‘This is how it is 
produced. ‘Take a simple sound, for instance the beat of a drum. It is recorded 
it a certain speed on the reproducing machine. Let the record go quicker and 
the sound will be higher; slow it down and the sound will be lower. Instead of 

cording on a wax record do it on tape and cut the tape so as to have little 
fractions of sound. From the original sound you can have a whole scale, 


i melody, whatever musical line you choose. Superimpose a certain number 
these lines on a single tape and you have produced complex harmonies, 

i counterpoint which can result in the most strange combinations. ‘This is the 
essence of Musique Concréte. Record, distort, add up, out, stick, mix. You 
can choose as you like the original medium which would produce the original 
sound, it can be as I said the sound of a drum, a drop of water, the beating 
f a heart, which, enormously amplified, sound like an engine! 


| think this sort of sound has great possibilities in the theatre and film. It 


not be summed up in a few words and the two short examples by Pierre 
Henry which I am about to play. But I am bringing it to your notice as I think 
i will hear more of it as time goes on. 
We have seen how all this started with the Greeks. Both music and drama 
each grown to great stature in their own right, yet the partnership is still 
parable and sometimes we get some great occasions. And by great occasions 
ean the times when a Purcell comes along and collaborates with a Congreve; 
Grieg with an Ibsen; a Sibelius with whoever is fortunate enough to have 
collaboration; a Shakespeare with a Mendelssohn and a William Walton. 
music you are about to hear was composed to bring down the curtain of 


lay with a classical Greek element and there I will leave you. 
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Ill MUSIC IN MEDICINE 
by 
FRANK HOWES, M.A., F.R.C.M., 


Music Critic of The ‘Vimes 


Monday, 21st February, 1955 


The belief that music has therapeutic virtue is of great antiquity an 
sistence. It has literary but not yet scientific respectability. ‘The story 
belief through the centuries is adorned with anecdotes at once charmin, 
amusing. As a specimen | will cite the latest, and not something from the 
of Pythagoras: sedative music administered in a modern hospital at bed: 
on the principle of the lullaby, led to fighting amongst the patients. So mu: 
‘music hath charms to soothe the savage breast’. But the belief in the efi 
of music as an aid to mental health is as strong now as ever it was when D 
played before Saul, Galen prescribed music for snake-bite or Farinelli sa: 
Philip V of Spain. For in some American hospitals there is now on the sta! 
official for the administration of music, called an ‘aide’, and we in this cour 
have within the last ten years founded a society for the more systematic provi 
of better concerts in mental hospitals than the odd occasional entertainn 
which have for a century been a normal feature of hospital life. We ar 
cautious in what we claim for this Council for Music in Hospitals th: 
Dr. Licht for the American practices described in his book Music in Medi 
(Boston, 1946). Members of that Council—and they include many m« 
-do none the less believe in the therapeutic value of mu 
now state the conclusions reached by a study of the evi: 
for the validity of this belief. It is that the belief is true in invers« 
to the rigour with which it is pressed. ‘he same formula is also found to ! 
relations of music with mathematics and with politics. 


superintendents 


I shall therefore 


If you will accept that cautious yet positive view that music has healing po: 
that the tradition of centuries, though without strictly scientific confirmati 
is not unfounded, we can proceed to examine it rather more closely. \\ 
sort of patients, sutfering from what sort of diseases, can be healed by what 
of music? The mere formulation of that question shows the reason 
verification by scientific method cannot be achieved: there are too many variab! 
Music is not an antiseptic ointment composed of standard ingredients \ 
can be applied to any sort of wound, external or internal. Music is a Beet! 
sonata, a Schubert song, an operatic aria, a violin solo, a string quartet by Hay 
a jazz band, the Merry Widow waltz, a foxtrot. These produce different ef! 
on those who are well; it would hardly do to subject the sick to t! 
indiscriminately. And in fact the question has immediately arisen in pra 
whether the musical therapist is to confine himself to serious music (‘good mus 
as it is often called by non-musicians) or to subject the patient to a treatment 
jazz. Dr. Licht is in favour of bad music. His musical officer's chief qualitica 
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‘the absence of artistic temperament’, his favourite prescription ‘old time 
ourites’, thus for arteriosclerotic psychosis ‘old time favourites played softly 
several periods daily is indicated’; ward music for those in bed ‘should be 
pt at the popular-appeal level’. ‘Bad music is better than good for hospital 
irposes’. Dr. Mitchell, who was our opposite number in this country and 
d much valuable work at Warlingham Park Hospital, strongly disagreed. 
it probably he and we would all agree with Dr. Licht’s beautiful epigram 
Hospitalization is not the proper period of life for indoctrination in the beauties 
innovations’. Mention of Dr. Mitchell makes a small digression imperative: 
he were alive it would be he, not I, addressing you this evening. Dr. Mitchell 
s an enthusiastic member of the Council for Music in Hospitals; he carried 
ita number of experiments at Warlingham Park with control groups, to which 
| shall refer later. He was an amateur pianist and the husband of the professional 
nger, Norah Gruhn. His sudden death at an early age and the departure to 
\ustralia of Dr. Cunningham Dax, who was not a musician but was very active 
it the Netherne Hospital in the uses of art in mental hygiene, have set back the 
xperimental work with control groups in this country. Dr. Mitchell’s colleague, 
however, Dr. A. Zanker, is continuing such experiments at Warlingham Park 
and has recently made a report of an experiment which he carried out with groups 
t alcoholics and neurotics. 
Chis brings me back to my main argument: it is clear that an immense amount 
experiment is necessary to discover what types of music are most suitable 
various therapeutic purposes. ‘Those who organize gramophone recitals and 
mecerts in mental hospitals soon learn by experience what to avoid and what to 
employ. What they discover is usually what common sense would suggest: 
hat, for instance, with mental patients music should not be too long, as their 
ittention 1s even less persistent than that of normal people; that it should not 
be too complicated for the similar reason that their powers of concentration are 
ess than normal. ‘They go so far with Dr. Licht as to contirm that an element of 
familiarity in the music chosen is desirable, and helps to make the reception of 
the other items in the programme more acceptable. ‘Vhey do not find, however, 
that endless repetition of favourites is at all appreciated by patients. In fact, 
they discover that an audience in a mental hospital has many of the characteristics 
f the ordinary not specially musical healthy public. A more encouraging dis- 
overy is that to a number of patients, especially if they are not chronics—for 
nowadays many persons who have suffered nervous and mental breakdowns 
epair to hospital for comparatively short periods of treatment—is that an 
interest in music is sometimes kindled, in the leisure of the hospital, which the 
patient takes away as a permanent possession, something to relieve introspection 
nd something which moreover may bring him into association with other music- 
vers. This is real social rehabilitation, though it may not be of very frequent 
ccurrence. 
Such therapeutic virtue as music may possess is one department of the general 


sychological effects of music. This is a study on which much work ‘has been 


me, most of it in connection with listening. It is undeniable and indeed obvious 
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that making music, performing whether as soloist or in an ensemble, play 
and singing, is an activity that yields much mental satisfaction. It has not fai 
therefore to find a place in occupational therapy. Functional therapy of woun 
limbs was adopted in the First World War for its physical benefits, as disti: 
from any psychiatric value it exercised. Music in the form of practising 
playing instruments has therefore some use in the treatment of orthopa 
cases, arthritis, fractures, paralysis, burns and other scars, but the other 
and crafts are better for this purpose, if for no other reasons than that they m: 
less noise and can the more easily be pursued in association, and are less diffi 
and disappointing in the results they yield in the short run. Still, there are so: 
patients who are attracted to music rather than painting or basket-making 
some provision can be made for them, even if it is only a dummy keyboa: 
Apart from the physical benefit of the acquisition and exercise of digital s} 
there is of course the psychological benefit of being busy, of exercising 
instinct of construction (i.e. the creative instinct) in such cases. When we |! 
orthopaedic hospitals for tuberculosis sanatoria and mental hospitals, the psyc! 
value becomes the more important value of all occupational therapy. Dr. LD 
employed a most ingenious combination of musical with graphic art. \| 
was plaved to patients who were then asked to paint their impressions. Her: 
patients were mental cases; the music plaved consisted of a movement of Ba 
third Brandenburg concerto, the Adagietto of Mahler's fifth symphor 
Schumann’s piano quintet, a Chopin Nocturne, the rondo of Mozart’s ol 
concerto and Mendelssohn’s 4A Widsummer Night's: Dream Overture, and 


emotions so released in the patient—for emotional release and response is 


prime purpose of the music, to get behind the patient’s inhibitions, nervo 


mechanisms and mental obstacles—-the emotions so released found express 
so clearly that it was possible to submit the drawings to statistical investigati 
The pictures generally showed depression or elation: Mahler's ddagietto pi 
duced one case of despair such that the patient threw his picture on one sid 
and rushed trom the room as though to make an end of himself. Britte: 
lartations on a Theme of Purcell produced elation. The Midsummer Night 
Dream produced in 13 cases out of 17 a series of violent crises, robberies, f1 
a train accident, ship in storm, a war scene, a murder and a suicide. 

This brings us back to listening. All psychological investigation has b« 
made one degree more scientifically reliable by the gramophone record 
fluctuations in the quality of performance have been eliminated, repetition 
endlessly possible and recording has made available any kind of music requir 
This is pure gain experimentally, but from the point of view of general we! 
being, for which music has been used in hospitals for generations as entertainment 
it is no substitute for the concert by living artists. ‘The gramophone reco: 
has thus become a piece of apparatus in all psychological investigations abo 
listening. One result of such experiments, in which listeners have recorded | 
introspection their reactions to specific pieces of music, has been to classi! 
listeners into types. It is perhaps more accurate to say that it has been discover« 
that we listen in various ways, and no one listens in only one way all the tim: 
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it we mostly gravitate to one form of listening, so that for rough purposes of 


issification, such as the practical business of selecting the patients to form 
hospital audience, we are divisible into types. Ditferent psychologists give 
itferent numbers. Vernon Lee adopting and refining on Nietzschean terminology 
assifies us into three—Cecilians, Dionysiacs and Apollonians; Dr. C. S. Myers 
ised a four-fold classification; the Swiss Dr. Odier five, and Dr. Philip Vernon 
ven. In my book, .Wan, Mind and Music, 1 come down in favour of four types of 
sponse. Vernon Lee’s three will suffice for medicinal purposes. She postulated a 
ass of Cecilians for those who are susceptible to sheer sound, Dionysiacs in whom 
the response is emotional and Apollonians for the ‘purely musical’, in which 
iss I think must be included the technical. Roughly, very roughly, this means 
that music is either a sensuous or an emotional or an intellectual experience, 
| for hospital purposes it is only the emotional response which counts. When 
r. Agnes Savill published her epoch-making book .Wusic, Health and Characte 
1923, it provoked some correspondence in The Times from alienists then 
eminent, Sir Robert Armstrong Jones claiming a high value for music in mental 
illness, Professor Glaze Shaw scouting the idea altogether. But what was assumed 
explicitly stated by both was that it was music’s emotional evocations that 
mattered. No one stopped to investigate just how emotion is contained in works 
f art—this 1s a philosophical problem of zsthetics—whether it is the emotion 
real life or a special emotion suz generis, but it is a question that pops up 
ts head on the purely practical problem of what to play to your patients 
assical or romantic music, Brandenburg concertos or appassionata sonatas? 
(he evidence about what kind of music is appropriate is confused, but I think 
can accept the general assumption that it is the emotional and not the sensuous 
r technical or ‘purely musical’ aspects of music, in so far as they can be separated, 
that is the operative factor in musical therapy. Mental disorder is more an 
emotional than an intellectual derangement—-so much at least has becom«s 
xiomatic since the discovery of the various kinds of psycho-analysis. Music 
is got very mysterious ways of getting at the subconscious. It has powers of 
uggestion and sympathy, and powers, at any rate in association with words in 
song and opera, of conveying with extraordinary power and extraordinary 
subtlety the emotions of real life, whether recollected in tranquillity or in some 
ther way dissolved in artistic forms. If you want a concise instance of such com- 
bined power and subtlety I would suggest the aria ‘Salce’ in Verdi's Otello, 
especially the last dozen bars in which Desdemona says ‘good night’ quietly and 
then suffers a fortissimo revulsion of feeling as her fears sweep back over her. 
(his is an effect of psychological verisimilitude beyond even Shakespeare’s 
contrivance. It is these emotional powers of music, sometimes latent, usually 
alculable, to some extent though not widely varying from listener to listener, 
it valid for those who are in any degree musical, that the doctor uses for 
netrating the veil of his patient’s clouded mind. Dr. Mitchell says as much 
In psychotherapy emotional processes are of primary importance and it was 
ese rather than conscious intellectual discussions that we wished to foster 
talking with patients about the music they had heard’. 
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Fortified by this much confidence in the powers of music physicians 
proceeded on the too naive assumption that music was, as it were, a good mai 
depressive remedy: you applied stimulus to the apathetic, and sedative t 
excited. This does to some extent make sense: it has been found for inst 
that classical music of Bach and Mozart does have a tranquillizing effect, 
ducing feelings of integration and security and leading to increasing mu 
pleasure, and some strongly emotional romantic music does produce appare: 
dangerous reactions. But we have learned that psychology is a science in w| 
double-talk is not dishonest; it has you either way: a denial at the consci 
level is an affirmation in the subconscious. So with the music. Vaughan Willi. 
i’ minor symphony, rightly described by Dr. Mitchell as an excellent n 
of the mounting collective aggressive feeling of the ‘thirties when it car 
birth, led when it was played to patients, especially the last two movement 
much emotional release in the form of openly expressed hostility t 
psychiatrists. Dr. Zanker gives another and later example. After heari: 
Spanish tango by Albeniz, a patient jumped up and ran away in great excite 
Breaking into tears when questioned, she explained that the piece had pai 
associations for her of a sister, once fond of dancing, who had died. The doc: 
however, read this as a defence rationalization to cover a strongly repr: 
sensuality in the patient. Such explosiens are thought to be ultimately bene! 
Dr. Mitchell explains them as due to the patient’s inability to come to t 
with the forces aroused by the music’s emotional congruity with the patie: 
state, but says that the stimulation of these forces may be of ultimate therap 
benefit. Which is the old Aristotelelian doctrine of Kafupois, catharsis—p 
fication. 

On the other hand the doctors claimed no therapeutic value for th 
that was caused by soothing music at bedtime. So what with the direct res 
of music, order and contentment from the classics and emotional exciten 
from the romantics and anger from the moderns (there were other exam) 
besides Vaughan Williams, Stravinsky's Rite of Spring, for instance), and 
with the indirect results of catharsis, you are confronted with a very prett 
problem if you try to compile a musical pharmacopezia. And this is the complaint 
of all the medical investigators: that, while you can be sure that aspirin has | 
same effect on Indians as on Englishmen, that penicillin may be establish 
the cure for certain kinds of fever—statistically the evidence is overwheln 
that drugs are reliable and specific in their effects—you cannot prescribe t 
same music for the same group in the same hospital and be sure of getting 
one effect nor the particular effect that you desire. It is this ‘recalcitranc: 
statistics, to the scientific postulate of cause and effect, to scientific met! 
in fact that causes the scientific mind to despair of musical therapy. But | 
be so bold as to say that scientific certainty is not the only form of knowled; 
It would no doubt be very convenient if a psychiatrist could prescribe 
schizophrenic half a Brandenburg concerto to be taken twice a day after m¢ 
or for a psychosis of repressed sexuality an extended treatment of gradu 
increasing erotic severity beginning with the folk-song “The Seeds of | 
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its wonderful flower symbolism, and proceeding with the more salacious 
xgy Dew’, on to Schumann’s rapturous ‘Widmung’ and Strauss’s sensuous 
ch die Dammerung’, thence to selections of La Bohéme and culminating in 
second act of Tristan, But it will never be, because of the variable responses 
ndividuals. One whole class of patients that has been found, not unnaturally, 
‘ unresponsive to musical treatment are the unmusical, and there are cases 
irded of patients being upset by music, their distress aggravated by ill-advised 
mpts to coax them into the idea that it will be good for them, that they will 
e to like it in the end and so on. Furthermore, there are cases on record of 
of epilepsy induced by music. 

But there is no need to lament the absence of scientific certainty. Medicine is 

art not a science, though it makes use of science. Science, by which I mean 

knowledge whose certainty has been established by scientific method, has 
juired great prestige by its enormous success in its application to technology. 
\s we know, it has increased our wealth, put up our standards of living, 
nihilated time and distance, given us many pleasures and amenities, but it 
as we realize increasingly, to our cost outstripped our wisdom. Now your 
1d doctor is a wise man; he is a man who practises an art, he cures the sick. 
Science has handed to him a number of drugs, but the skill of the surgeon is 
manual art, the wisdom of the physician is based on empirical not on scientific 
nowledge. Music too is an art; it too is more skill than knowledge, and its 
vledge such as is involved in its practice is more often historical than 
scientific. So here we have two arts, which are empirical in their methods and 
recalcitrant to scientific method. I am not suggesting that further scientific 
xperiments should not be made with controls and _ statistical measurements, 
{1 the number of variables reduced as far as possible but, as in economics, 
scientific method cannot be applied to humanistic studies as rigorously as to 
tural phenomena. I would almost venture on my previous formula the pro- 
sition that economics, psychology and medicine are profitably subjected to 
ientific method 1n inverse ratio to the rigour with which it is employed. I have 
t the fashionable reverence for statistics. It is not therefore a reproach to 
musical therapy that it is still largely empirical in its methods and incalculable 
its results. 

\t the empirical level some of the legendary stories of musical cures become 
tore credible. Early medicine among primitive peoples is essentially magical 
nd for any sort of magic incantation is necessary. If a patient is cured by a 

licine-man, the music he employs will be an attendant circumstance rather 
in the therapeutic agent itself, which may be the exorcism of fear, the com- 
lling of the patient to sit still and be quiet, or any of the beneficial effects of 
btly contrived auto-suggestion. Such a primitive cure is not very far from the 
dern ascertained knowledge that music helps anzxsthetization. ‘There is a case 
orded of a dentist using nitrous oxide who found that he could dilute his 
ygen content by mixing it with Debussy’s ‘Claire de lune’, the *Nloonlight 


nata’ or Humperdinck’s ‘Dream Pantomime’. Pythagoras is said to have cured 


ntal states like depression with music, and the insistence throughout the 
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Greek literature of antiquity upon the emotional and moral effects not o1 
music but of specitic modalities—not for nothing was the Dorian mode virik 
the" Lydian soft—is something of a puzzle to us. Plato was not a legendary 
like Pythagoras but the author of a treatise on government in which he 
seriously discusses what modes may be used in the music of the governing 
There is also a passage in The Republic which contains a very pregnant idea 
does seem to be confirmed by our ordinary experiences in education and cst 
enjoyment. It reads: ‘Rhythm and euphony enter right into the inner rec: 
of the soul (i.e. the subconscious mind) and act powerfully upon it in impa 
comeliness and order (€'y: joer) and rendering the man a well-ordered px 
In the Protagoras, he says: ‘It is necessary to insist on rhythm and eup 
being imparted to the souls of the young in order that they may be more civi 
and in becoming more imbued with rhythm they may be made more servic 
to the community in word and deed. For the whole life of man needs ; 
rhythm and a spirit of harmonious accommodation’. 

This truth has often been overlaid by the more earnest schools of mor 
about the connection of music, health and morals. | spoke of Dr. Savill’s 
being epoch-making. It was, in fact, as to half of it an autobiographical confes 
of how a dislike of music was converted to a keen appreciation of its pleas 
and its values. ‘The title she gave it was Music, Health and Character, and 
startling title and the imovlications have made it one of the classics of mus 
therapy, though it only discusses the problems in general terms, unlik¢ 
Licht’s book and the valuable Therapeutic and Industrial Uses of Music, by D 
Soibelman (Columbia Press, 1948). ‘he industrial uses of music are rel: 
to the medical in that they testify in measurable terms the output of en 
and output of goods, which in healthy persons are increased by music. If en 
is a sign of health, a bicycle race of 1g11 confirms the value of music: 46-1 
races Were separately tried on three evenings, half were ridden to music. 
average time with music was 19°6 miles per hour and without it only 17-9 | 

But if one thing more than another emerges from this strange assortment 
empirical facts it is the illegitimacy of trying to frame general hypotheses al 
them. Few, however, would be found to deny that the pursuit of music is a healt 
one. If it is a question of singing in choirs there is the physical exhilaration ot | 
body and the instinctive satisfaction of the mind in communal activity. I! 
a question of playing an instrument the fine control of nerve and muscle i 
aspect of physical health—a minute exception may be noted in the case of 
musical glasses, which for a short period in the eighteenth century enjo\ 
a limited favour, but were said to produce acute nervous irritation throug! 
excessive stimulation of the finger tips. If it is listening, there is the healt 
factor of having aa endless source of interest in something intrinsically beauti! 
there is the emotional catharsis for unhappiness and there is the subtler, n 
mysterious educational effect which Plato isolated. Whether music is therap: 
or not it is certainly hygienic, and medicine is as much concerned with h« 
as it is with the prevention of disease. 
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N LONDON 


en these words appear, the Roval Academy Summer Exhibition will be just 
ng, and notice of it must be deferred. But it may be worth remarking that the 
ition does not appear to have suffered appreciably in the quality, and certainly 
n the multitude of contributions, in the face of competition of the Daily Express 

Artists’ Exhibition, which induced many younger painters to submit theit 
choices to the New Burlington Galleries, lured by the considerable cash prizes 

to take one instance, young Mr. Bryan Kneale, well hung at the Academy, 
presented also at the New Burlington Galleries, where he wins a £750 prize—no 


ous occasion, in fact, coming to mind when the attraction of the Academy's 


mer show has been so une xpected]y challenged \t the same time, it its 
putable that there cannot be enough opportunities for our promising young 
ts to win more patronage; and such names as Edward Middleditch, Henry 
nder, and Donald Hamilton Fraser show that the newspaper's selection committe 
included Mr. Graham Sutherland and Sir Herbert Read) judged admirably. 
result is a lively, well attended show, not unlike that of the London Group wit! 
nfusion of student works 
\Ir. Kneale’s highly mannered and brittle painting, manipulated with the knife, 
representing a pony on snowy ground, might be judged distinctly less interesting 
in Mr. Geoffrey Banks's Departure for Cythera, which gains the other chief award 
the New Burlington Galleries. ‘This picture of a tramear, about to convey its 
rkaday load from some dismal suburb, is painted with wit, relish, and no little 
wination, and makes one curious to see more of the work of an artist unfamiliar 
London. Mr. Lucian Freud, on the other hand, who wins {500 for the remorseless 
lism of his Hotel Room, is already an established painter, and must be near the 
we limit. Mr. John Bratby, who is still in his twenties, shows a disordered array 
bjects on a table, painted with characteristic vehemence, and among less familiat 
es to remember are Albert Hammonds, Victor Kuell, and Albert Irvin 
Even more striking, perhaps, is the latest example of municipal enterprise 
mely, the impressive display at Agnew’s, in Old Bond Street, of pictures acquired 
the end of the last war by the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. In 1952 Mr 
nk Lambert was succeeded at Liverpool by Mr. Hugh Scrutton, formerly of the 
Whitechapel Gallery; and to the initiative of these two directors, wisely supported 
\lderman Vere Cotton, and most generously by a largely commercial community, 
lue the remarkable collection now shown in aid of the National Art-Collections 
1. Private donors have contributed to it, naturally; but the generosity of the city’s 
ling firms is particularly acknowledged in the catalogue, which points out that 
rpool is perhaps the first city to benefit from ‘a form of corporate art patronage 
ch recalls the traditions of the Italian and Dutch guilds in the heyday of thei 
ith and power’. 
he main emphasis of the selection at Agnew’s is on the English school, which 
prises a splendid early Turner of Linlithgow Palace, an assured Gainsborougt 
trait of Sir Robert Clayton, a Seashore by Constable, presumably on the Sout! 
st, and Stubbs’s engaging Green Monkey, which one last saw in the important 
bs Exhibition, at Liverpool, in 1951. In recent years, however, the Walket 
lery has been enabled to acquire some valuable foreign works, of which Murillo’s 
n and Child in Glory—originally a Seville altarpiece, and now the centre-piece 
is collection—a youthful Rembrandt self-portrait, very possibly that presented 
harles I by Lord Ancram, and Van Dyck’s knowing portrait of Isabella, Philip II's 
ghter, wearing a nun’s habit, are prime examples. Nor has the gallery neglected 
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English painting of our time. the ( 
Sir Matthew Smith, Mr 


‘amden ‘Town group being well represent 
Stanley Spencer, and Mr. Ivon Hitchens as satisfa 
There remains a most inter sting exhibition at the Leicester Galleries. of 
Produced by M. André Masson since 1930, together with the brittle dr: 
Pen and colour wash on rather porot 


Ss paper, representing mainly peasants 


ature, by Signor Federico Nloroni, whose 
work has been seen occasionally 


of evclists with a hint of cari 


in Arts Council exhibitions. 


MI. Masson is. of course, a much more considerable figure, widel\ kn 
only for his easel pictures, but also for many large murals and décor and 


tor the theatre and ballet. including Les Presages for the Ballets Russes 


Carlo. Like so many witted artists attracted to the stage, M. Masson brin: 


virtuosity to his easel paintings which make. indeed, a dazzling and s 


display In two rooms, 


Dp! 


exciting the eye and mind without once touching ¢) 
From surrealism, of which hi 


was already a leading exponent before 162 


come to deve lop dexte rous 


now trom Cézanne 


styles that derive now from Turner and Chinese call] 


or Renoir, that may be thought the last word in sensu 


allusive elegance. 


Their fascination. it must be owned, is rather soon ex! 


aust 
certain of his earlier 


Insect pictures done in Spain, and one or two more rece 
daring arabesques remain, neverths 


less, vividly imprinted on the mind’s e 


NEVILI 


CHELTENHAM CONTEMPORARY ART FESTIV Al 


The first Annual Art Festival to be held in Cheltenham will take 
23rd to 27th Mav, 10s The 


/ 


pla 
programme consists of talks on various asp: 
contemporary painting, art films, 
sculpture, gold and jewellery 


which will be arranged by the 


and exhibitions of contemporary 


} 


fabrics and furnishing. An exhibition of 
Design and Research Centre for the Gold, S 
and Jewellery Industries, will inc lude the badge of office of the Chairman of ( 
of the Royal Society of Arts Further 
Festival Manager, Town Hall, 


information mav be obtained 


Cheltenham. 


HERTFORD ART SOCIETY 


The third open annual exhibition of the Hertford Art Society will be held it 
Corn Exchange, Hertford, from 2nd to 7th May, 
for entries is 30th April. The 
and catalogue donations w 


1055, inclusive Sending 


proceeds from the commission received on sales « 


ill be voted to the Artists General olent Instit 


The exhibition will be open from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. daily, being opened offi 


on Monday, 2nd May, at 3 p-m., by Mervyn Levy. Admission fre: 


OLD 


BUILDINGS PROBLEM AND CHAI LENGI 


John Harvey, in a paper reprinted from the Transactions of the Ancient Mo 
Society, puts forward a plea for greater ¢ ffort to preserve old buildings. The 
construction and the fine materials employed make this a 
and the author stresses the need for 


i? 


practical propy 


a return to the earlier traditions of craftsmar 
The practice of apprenticeship could, he 
men skilled in traditional building 


considers, be usefully revived to pr 
techniques, who would understand the part 
problems associated with restoration. Copies of the reprint (price 1s.) can be 


from Messrs. LB. Batsford Ltd., 15 North Audley Street, London, W.1 


CHILDREN’S PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 


The sixtieth annual exhibition of the Royal Drawing Society, the pion 
exhibitions of children’s art, will be on view at the Guildhall Art Gallery, Lor 
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\pril to 14th May 


sin this country and the Commonwealth, the entrants being aged from three 


ears. ‘Vhe exhibition will bx open on weekdays trom toa. t 5 p.n 


ion will be free. 


RS’ AWARD, 1955 


ompetition tor the design of an article suitable for moulding and tabricatin 
or mainly from plastics materials, is being organized by the Council of the 
Plastics Federation, as administrators of the Worshipful Company of Hornet 
1. ‘The competition is open to employees of firms engaged in the plast ndustry 
4 firms who are regularly handling plastics in the production of their product 
petitors must be not more than 30 years of age on 30th September, 1955, th 


date tor the receipt of entries. Full particulars may be obtained on application 


British Plastics Federation, 47-48 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


B. HALFORD 


record with regret the death, at Northwood, Middlesex, on 16th April. of 
r F. B. Haltord, C.B.E., F.R.Ae.S., the famous British aero-engine designe} 


Haltord was born on 7th March, t894, and was educated at Felsted and 


ngham University, where he graduated in engineering. He learned to flv at 


klands, and was led by his interest in engines to take a post in the Aeronautic 


ection Department at the Air Ministry. In the first month of the t914 18 Wat 


ned the Royal Fly Corp but was soon. recalled 


from France to work o1 


design. ‘This work resulted in the B.H.P. (Beardmore-Halford-Pallinger) 


p. unit. 


OF 


From that time, he devoted his career to engine design, setting up in 


wn in 1923 as a designer and consultant. During the last war, Halford devoted 


nain efforts to the de sign and devel pment of the N ipicl Sabre engine, and 


he new field of gas turbines. He was responsible for every de Havilland engin 


the Gipsy piston motor of 1926 to the still secret Gyron axial flow gas turbin 


President of the Royal Aeronautical Society from 1951 to 1952. and had been 


rector of the de Havilland Aircraft Co. since 1945. He was appointed a C.B.1 


945, for his work on aero-engin 


In 1946 he was elected a Fellow of the Society, and was awarded the Silver Medal 


is important paper on ‘Jet Propulsion’ read to the Society on 1st May in that yeat 


BOOKS 


SHORT 


ICORDS : MEDIEVAL LIFE IN ENGLISH WOODCARVING. Bv WM. DPD liderson., 


Penguin Books, 1954. 3s 6d 


lisericords are the small seats on the under-side of tip-up seats in chancel 


enabling the occupant to sit while apparently standing. ‘The hidden position 


ed the carver free rein; 49 are illustrated in this book and discussed in the 


together with their relation to medieval life. 


ANGUAGE OF PICTURES. By David Bel Batsford, 1953. 258 


object of this book is to teach the reader how to gain pl sure trom lookit 


picture. It is written in non-technical language for the unsophisticated read 


hows that even ‘difficult’ paintings can be enjoyable. There are 15 reproductior 


h are discussed in the text. 
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FROM THE FOURNAL OF 1855 
VOLUME Il. 27th April, 185: 
From a paper On Public Works for India, Especially with Reference to Ir ! 
and Communications, by Colonel Arthur Cotton, late Chief Engineer, Madras 


Gsod has been pleased to set before us the duty, not to say the unspeakable | 
and privilege, of incalculably promoting the welfare of 150 millions of peopl 


seventh of the population of the whole globe, and as, according to the laws of His 
kingdom, it is impossible to do good to our neighbours without benefiting our eS, 
there has been, at the same time, necessarily placed before us the opportur if 
immensely increasing the glory and power of the empire, by raising five-sixths of 
its population from a state of abject poverty, ignorance, and despondency, to that 
of a thriving, wealthy, educated, and Christianised people. But hitherto, though 
we have indeed given them internal peace, we have entirely failed to be the inst nt 
of conveying those blessings to them that as a civilised and Christian nation wi cht 
to have done. But I do feel confident, that in God’s good providence, the time is 


at hand when we shall arouse from our torpor, and introduce a new order of things 
into India, an order of things which will effectually prevent the natives pointing t 
the ruined tanks and weirs, and remarking upon the superior abilities and benevol 
of their own great rulers to us, when in so many instances we have not even kept their 
noble works in repair. 

Here lies before us now in India an unbounded field for the utmost display ot 
energies, the science, and the benevolence of England, and an equally unbounded 
held for the employment of her capital, and the improvement of the supph 
those raw materials which are required for the still increasing development of her 
manufacturing powers. And it must be remembered that in proportion as the natives 
of India become sellers of their own produce, they must necessarily become pure! 
of our manufactures, and thus also will our care for our fellow subjects nec« 
return in extensive benefits to ourselves. 
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